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FOREWORD 
This  analysis  of  the  commercial  policies  of  Brazil  and  its  trade 
relations  with  the  world  and  with  the  Ifcited  States,  1929-38,  is  one  of 
a  series  making  up  part  II  of  a  report  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  America.   Part  I  deals  with  the 
trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  part  II  with  the  trade  of  individual 
Latin  American  countries,  and  part  III  with  Latin  American  export  com- 
modities. Part   I  contains  a  short  description  of  the  Latin  American 
area,  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  policies  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  an  examination  of  the  total  trade  of  Latin  America  with  the 
world  and  with  the  Ifeited  States,  and  an  analysis  of  special  problems 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  including  those  arising  out  of 
the  present  European  war.  Part  II,  consisting  of  20  sections,  is  a  sur- 
vey of  the  commercieil  policy  and  the  foreign  trade  of  each  of  the  20 
Latin  American  republics,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  trend,  composition, 
and  destination  of  exports,  and  the  trend,  composition,  and  source  of 
imports.   Each  section  also  contains  an  analysis  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  the  particular  country.    Part  III  deals  individu- 
ally with  approximately  30  selected  Latin  American  export  commodities; 
for  each  there  is  a  discussion  of  production,  exports,  trade  barriers, 
competitive  conditions,  and  the  effects  of  the  European  war. 


The  countries  covered  in  part  II  of  this  report  are  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  -  Argentina 
do.   2.  -  Bolivia 
do.   3.  -  Brazil 
do.   A.  -  Chile 
do.   5.  -  Colombia 
do.   6.  -  Ecuador 
do.   ?•  -  Paraguay- 
do.   8.  -  Peru 
do.   9.  -  Uruguay 

do.  10.  -  Venezuela 

do.  11.  -  Costa  Rica 

do.  12.  -  El  Salvador 

do.  13.  -  Guatemala 

do.  H.  -  Honduras 

do.  15.  -  Nicaragua 

do.  16.  -  Panama 

do.  17.  -  Mexico 

do.  18.  -  Cuba 

do.  19.  -  Dominican  Republic 

do.  20.  -  Haiti 
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SECTION  3.  -  BRAZIL 
Brazil  -  A  Description 

Phypical  characteristicp . 

Brazil,  the  largest  coiintry  of  Latin  America,  and  the  fourth 
largest  in  the  world,  occupies  nearly  half  of  the  entire  South 
American  continent.   It  extends  approximately  2,600  miles  north  and 
south  and  has  a  maximum  width  (in  the  Amazon  basin)  of  nearly  2,700 
miles.   The  coast  line  extends  for  more  than  3,600  miles.   The  total 
area  -  3>275>510  squsure  miles  -  exceeds  that  of  continental  United 
Stotes  by  about  250,000  sqxiare  miles;  it  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Canada,  and  China.   Brazil  is  bordered  on  the  north 
by  Venezuela  and  the  Giiianas,  on  the  west  by  Colombia,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Paraguay,  and  Argentina,  and  on  the  south  by  Uruguay. 

Because  of  its  expanse,  the  Brazilian  area  varies  greatly  in 
topography.   It  may  be  divided  into  five  regions  -  the  lowlands 
drained  by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries;  the  La  Plata  basin;  the 
Guiana  highlands;  the  Brazilian  plateau;  and  the  coastal  plain.   The 
Amazon  basin  and  the  La  P]^ta  River  basin  together  comprise  about 
three-fifths  of  the  total  Brazilian  area. 

The  irtiole  northwest  section  of  Brazil,  embracing  over  one-third  of 
the  total  area,  is  drained  by  the  world's  largest  river  -  the  Amazon  - 
and  its  tributaries.   Most  of  this  area,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
less  than  800  feet,  receives  excessive  rainfall,  the  trade  Trinds  from 
the  northeast  and  southeast  losing  their  moisture  as  they  reach  the 
Andes.   The  range  of  rainfall  in  the  Amazon  basin  is  for  the  most  part 


from  60  to  100  inches  a  ysar,  althou^  areas  having  I50  to  200  inches 
are  not  uncomnon.   Because  of  the  heavy  precipitation,  a  wide  area  in 
the  Amazon  basin  is  anmial.ly  in  flood.   The  region  is  a  typical  tropi- 
cal rain  forest  with  a  great  variety  of  trees  and  a  dense  undergrowth; 
the  climate  is  hot  and  humid  throughout  the  year. 

The  La  Plata  basin  in  the  southern  part  of  Brazil  is  more  varied 
physically  than  that  of  the  Amazon  and  is  less  heavily  forested;  it 
has  a  higher  elevation  and  a  milder  climate. 

The  Guiana  highland,  only  a  portion  of  which  lies  in  Brazil,  is  in 
part  forested  and  in  part  a  hot  stony  desert.   Sections  of  the  area 
receive  heavy  rainfall  from  the  northwest  trade  winds;  the  southern 
slopes  are  arid,  as  are  sections  of  northeastern  Brazil,   The  summers 
are  extremely  hot,  but  the  winters  are  cool.   In  the  forested  area  the 
rainfall,  which  occtits  in  the  hot  season,  averages  about  50  inches 
annually. 

The  Brazilian  plateau  is  a  table  land  varying  from  1,000  to  3,000 
feet  in  elevation,  traversed  by  several  mountain  ranges.   The  coast 
range,  which  forms  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau,  rises  to  elevations 
of  7,000  feet,  and  the  interior  ranges  contain  elevations  of  10,000 
feet.   The  plateau  is  largely  a  forest  area,  but  there  are  also  open 
prairies.   Climatic  conditions  in  the  plateau  differ  widely  from  those 
in  the  Amazon  basin  and  the  coastal  plain.   The  temperature  is  less 
uniform  than  in  the  Amazon  basin,  and  precipitation  varies  considerably. 
In  the  northeastern  section  the  rainy  season  fails  altogether  in  some 
years.   The  climate  of  the  States  of  Minas  Geraes,  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  ranges  from  subtropical  to  temperate,  with  adequate 


rainfall,  frtiile  that  of  Parana,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
is  temperate.  The  climate  of  the  interior  States  of  Matto  Grosso  and 
Goyaz  Is  cool  and  healthful. 

The  Brazilian  coastal  plain  varies  in  width;  in  some  parts  of 
the  coast  it  disappears  entirely.   In  the  south  it  widens  and  merges 
with  an  extensive  rolling,  grassy  plain.   South  to  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  the  temperature  in  this  region  is  hi^,  and  the  humidity  is 
great;  beyond  the  temperature  decreases  and  the  rainfall  declines  in 
volume. 
Population. 

According  to  the  census  of  1920,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  totaled  30,636,000.    It  is  estimated  that  in  1936 
it  was  42,395,000  -  an  increase  of  nearly  40  percent  in  16  years. 

While  the  population  density  of  Brazil  as  a  whole  is  approxi- 
mately 13  to  the  square  mile,  three-fourths  of  the  entire  Brazilian 
population  is  concentrated  in  an  area  within  about  100  miles  of  the 
co&st,  especially  in  the  southern  portion.   Lack  of  capital  and 
transportation  facilities,  and  climatic  factors,  have  retarded  the 
settlement  of  the  interior  regions.   Vast  areas  in  the  Amazon  basin 
have  a  population  which  does  not  exceed  2  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
Brazil  contains  2  of  the  3  largest  cities  in  South  America  -  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  capital,  with  an  estimated  population  of  1,711,000,  and 
Sao  Paulo  vdth  a  population  of  1,120,000  (1936).   Four  other  cities  - 
Recife,  Sao  Salvador,  Porto  Alegre,  and  Belem  -  have  populations  of 

over  200,000. 

3/  The  federation  consists  of  20  States,  the  Territory  of  Acre, 
and  the  Federal  District. 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  exactitude  the  racial  com- 
position of  Brazil's  population.   Approximately  one-half  of  the  42 
million  inhabitants  are  estimated  to  be  of  European  extraction,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder  being  of  non-Caucasian  blood.   Full- 
blooded  Negroes  number  about  2  million  (nearly  one-half  of  all  the 
Negroes  on  the  South  American  continent),  and  are  to  be  found  prin- 
cipally in  the  coastal  regions  of  the  central  and  nortliem  parts  of 
the  country.   In  the  colonial  period  Brazilian  economy  rested  upon 
slavery  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  that  of  other  parts  of  Latin 
America,   It  is  estimated  that  in  the  four  centuries  after  the  dis- 
covery of  Brazil,  approximately  12  million  Negro  slaves  were  brou^t 
from  Africa. 

Although  small  numbers  of  Swiss  immigrants  settled  in  Brazil  as 
early  as  1817,  Brazilian  immigration  dtiring  most'  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  predominantly  of  Portuguese,  as  it  had  been  diuring  the 
colonial  period.   After  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy  Italians 
began  to  enter  in  niMbers,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  of 
I914.-I8,  1,361,000  had  emigrated  to  Brazil. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  large  numbers  of 
Germans  and  Japanese  have  emigrated  to  Brazil,   By  1914.>  a  quarter  of 
a  million  Germans  had  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coimtry. 
Between  1920  and  1929,  nwre  than  58,000  Japanese  emigrated  to  Brazil, 
most  of  them  settling  in  the  Amazon  basin  and  the  Sao  Paulo  region; 
since  1929  the  movement  has  been  accentuated.   Between  1820  and  1927, 
it  is  estimated  that  4.,26/9,000  immigrants,  two-thirds  of  them  Italians 
and  Portuguese,  entered  Brazil.   In  the  50  years  1887-1936,  it  is 


estimated  that  there  were  A, 098, 000  entrants.   Immigrants  in  1937 
numbered  3Ui(>T7y   and  emigrants  18,084-,  leaving  a  net  balance  of  lb, 593 
for  that  year. 

In  contrast  with  most  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  in  which 
the  language  is  Spanish,  the  language  of  Brazil  is  Portuguese, 
Italian  and  German,  however,  are  widely  spoken  in  the  Southern  States. 
Natural  resourceg  and  economy »=> 

Agricultural  and  forest  induetrlee.-  Brazil  is  predominantly  an 
agricultural  country.   Only  about  4-  percent  of  its  area,  however,  is 
actually  cultivated.   Between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of  this  culti- 
vated area  is  in  the  three  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sol. 

The  agricultural  production  of  Brazil  is  diverse  and  includes 
coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  fruits,  grapes,  wheat, 
com,  barley,  rye,  cassava,  potatoes,  yams,  and  beans.   Forest  prod- 
ucts inclvide  Brazil  nuts,  camauba  wax,  matl  (Brazilian  tea),  rubber, 
and  timber.   Among  Brazilian  agricultxiral  and  forest  production  are  a 
great  variety  of  oil-bearing  seeds  and  nuts,  including  castor  beans, 
cottonseed,  babassu  nuts,  peanuts,  tuciim  nuts,  muru  nuru  nuts,  ouri- 
cury  nuts,  and  oiticica  seeds,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  medicinal 
plants;  the  first  three  of  these  products  are  of  special  importance 
in  the  present  Brazilian  economy. 

Coffee  is  the  principal  Brazilian  product,  notwithstanding  the 
recent  increased  production  of  other  commodities.   Brazil  leads  the 
world  in  coffee  production  and  exports;  in  the  three  seasons  ending 


1/  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  certain  Brazilian  agricultural, 
pastoral,  forest,  and  mineral  products,  see  part  III  of  this  report. 


1937-38  it  produced  an  average  of  3.1  billion  poimds  annually,  as  com- 
pared with  a  total  Latin  American  production  in  1937-38  of  U*U  billion 
pounds,  and  an  estimated  world  production  of  5,5  billion  pounds. 
Coffee  is  grown  in  most  of  the  Brazilian  States,  but  two-thirds  of  the 
industry  is  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

The  production  of  cotton  in  Brazil  increased  considerably  in  the 
decade  1929-38,   The  poor  returns  from  the  coffee  crop  since  1930  and 
the  relatively  high  price  of  United  States  cotton  in  v/orld  markets  led 
to  the  transfer  of  large  acreages  from  the  production  of  coffee  to 
that  of  cotton.   In  1929-30,  Brazilian  production  of  cotton  was 
571,000  bales;  in  1937-38  it  increased  nearly  fourfold  to  more  than 
2  mm  ion  bales,  and  in  1938-39  amounted  to  1,9  million  bales. 

Production  of  cacao,  the  third  most  important  Brazilian  export 
commodity,  likewise  has  increased  in  recent  yiears.   In  1929  it 
amounted  to  142  million  pounds  j  in  1938  it  totaled  282  million 
pounds,  an  increase  of  nearly  100  percent. 

Until  about  1910,  Brazil  was  the  world's  principal  source  of 
rubber,  but  the  development  of  plantations  in  the  Netherlands  Indies 
and  British  Malaya  after  1900  resulted  in  the  virtual  eclipse  of 
Brazil  as  a  supplier,  and  it  now  furnishes  only  about  1  percent  of 
world  production. 

Pastoral  industries,-  Suitable  climate,  abundance  of  grazing 
lands,  and  ample  vegetation  make  large  parts  of  Brazil  suitable  for 
the  raising  of  livestock,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  available  land 
is  in  use.   During  the  colonial  period  and  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  developed  a  fairly  substantial  pastoral 


Industry,  based  largely  on  the  production  and  export  of  dried  or 
Jerked  beef,  tallow,  end  hides,  the  last  two  products  being  by  far  the 
most  important  in  the  export  trade.   Production  of  jerked  beef  took 
place  principally  in  the  saladeros  (salting  establishments)  in  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.   Exports  of  salted  beef  and  hides  from 
that  State  began  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  an  important  indvistry  developed. 

Meat  from  South  America  began  to  be  an  important  item  in  British 
imports  in  the  I860's,  shipments  coming  largely  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Brazil,  and  from  Montevideo,  Uruguay,   It  was  not  xmtil  the  develop- 
ment of  facilities  for  refrigeration  that  the  Argentine-Uruguay  region 
became  the  important  source  of  supply.   While  the  quantities  of 
pastoral  products  exported  from  Brazil  are  still  considerable,  such 
commodities  accounted  for  but  9  percent  of  total  exports  in  1938.  The 
largest  single  item  is  hides  and  skins;  other  important  exports  are 
frozen,  cliilled,  and  canned  meats. 

Because  of  diverse  topography,  the  cattle  industry  of  Brazil  has 
developed  on  a  regional  basis.   The  largest  cattle  raising  area  is 
that  of  central  Brazil,  which  accovmts  for  over  4-0  percent  of  all  the 
cattle  in  the  country.   Southern  Brazil,  containing  the  finest  grazing 
area  in  the  country,  has  about  25  percent  of  the  country's  cattle, 
while  the  northeastern  and  eastern  regions  account,  respectively,  for 
about  lA  and  17  percent  of  the  total.   The  ntunber  of  cattle  in  Brazil, 
which  was  approximately  29  million  in  1916,  increased  to  more  than  Ul 
million  in  1931;  in  1935,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are 
available,  it  totaled  nearly  ^1  mill  ion. 
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Brazil's  sheep  raising  industry,  an  outgrowth  of  that  ii). 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,  is  centered  largely  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  State  of  Rio  Ck-ande  do  Sul.   In  1931  the  number  of  sheep 
in  Brazil  was  10,702,000;  ty  1935  it  had  increased  to  13,0^9,000. 
The  raising  of  goats  is  also  important  in  the  pastoral  activities  of 
Brazil.   Large  quantities  of  goat  meat  are  consumed,  and  the  exports 
of  goatskins  are  substantial.   Brazil  is  the  leading  Latin  American 
country  in  the  production  of  goatskins,  and  ranks  third  in  world  pro- 
duction.  The  Brazilian  census  of  1920  recorded  more  than  5  million 
goats,  nearly  one-half  of  which  were  concentrated  in  the  States  of 
Bahia  and  Pemambuoo* 

Mining.-  In  mineral  resources,  Brazil  is  one  of  the  richest  co\m- 
tries  in  the  world.   In  addition  to  coal,  iron,  and  copper,  it  has 
what  are  probably  the  world's  largest  manganese  deposits,  as  well  as 
deposits  of  mica,  lead,  zinc,  merc\uy,  chromium,  nickel,  bauxite, 
gold,  platinum,  diamonds  and  many  other  precious  and  semiprecious 
stones,  kaolin,  marble  and  other  valuable  building  stones,  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  rock  salt.   Petroleum  in  quantities  suitable  for  commer- 
cial develojxnent  has  not  been  foimd  in  Brazil. 

Some  of  the  world's  outstanding  iron  reserves  are  to  be  found  in 
Brazil.   The  huge  Brazilian  deposits  are  high  grade  and  are  easily 
mined.   They  are  located  in  the  interior,  however,  and  have  been 
exploited  to  only  a  limited  degree.   About  one-half  of  the  deposits, 
averaging  63  to  70  percent  iron,  are  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes. 
Most  of  the  remainder,  which  is  also  hi^  grade  ore,  is  in  the  States 


3/  The  value  of  Brazilian  gold  production  in  1939  was  estimated  to 
be  $6,300,000. 


of  Behla  axvd  Uatto  Grosso.   Althou^  production  of  iron  ore  In  Brazil 
is  not  reported  regularly,  the  ^average  annual  output  in  the  3  years 
1933-35  was  estimated  at  30, OCX)  tons.   Production  data  for  later 
years  are  not  available.   The  output  must  have  increased  markedly, 
however,  since  exports  alone  accounted  for  109,000  long  tons  In  1936, 
206,000  in  1937,  and  353,000  In  1938. 

Brazil  possesses  large  deposits  of  low  grade  bituminous  coal,  but 
these  are  to  be  found  for  the  most  part  in  remote  regions  of  the 
coxmtry,  and  much  of  the  coal  is  not  of  the  type  desirable  for  \ise  in 
the  iron  industry.   The  transportation  problem,  the  character  of  the 
deposits,  and  the  lack  of  population  in  these  areas,  have  retarded  the 
development  of  these  coal  resources.   The  smaller  south  Brazilian 
fields  are  being  worked,  and  now  produce  over  10  percent  of  the  coal 
consumed  in  Brazil,  but  the  Matto  Grosso  fields  have  not  as  yet  been 
developed.   As  a  result,  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  consumed  in 
Brazil  must  be  imported.   The  United  Kingdom  furnishes  the  bulk  of 
such  imported  coal,  but  small  quantities  come  from  the  United  States. 
Domestic  production  is  encouraged  by  import  duties. 

Man\if  actur ing . -  Since  the  beginning  of  the  centiny,  the  Brazilian 
manufacturing  industry  has  undergone  considerable  development. 
Especially  in  the  decade  1929-38,  as  a  result  of  import  duties,  import 
controls,  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  special  concessions, 
Brazilian  industry  expanded  significantly,  and  the  country  attained 
practical  self-sufficiency  in  the  production  of  many  consumers*  goods. 
Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  diversify  industry,  and,  in  order  to 
facilitate  control  of  manufacturing  by  Brazilian  nationals,  restric- 
tions have  been  placed  on  the  operations  of  foreign-owned  companies. 
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Special  tariff  concessions  are  granted  on  equipment  arid  materials 
imported  by  companies  engaged  in  a  great  many  industries,  including 
those  producing  coal,  petroleum,  cement,  glass,  cellulose,  beer,  lin- 
seed oil,  caustic  soda,  quebracho,  sugar,  rubber,  and  asphalt,  and 
also  by  banana  plantations,  fisheries,  and  newspapers.   IThenever  the 
Similar  Products  Committee  (Comissao  de  Similares)  finds  that  products 
required  by  these  industries  are  adequately  produced  locally,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  may  declare  that  similer  foreign  products  shall  no 
longer  be  entitled  to  duty  exemptions  or  reductions . 

The  largest  Brazilian  manufacturing  industries  are  located  in  and 
aro\ind  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo.   In  1936  there  were  reported  to 
be  338  cotton  factories  in  Brazil,  13  silk  mills,  162  hosiery  mills, 
16  jute  mills,  18  paper  mills,  over  2',000  tobacco  factories,  1,625 
metallurgical  and  machinery  factories,  and  1,3A2  construction  materials 
factories. 

Brazil's  most  important  manufacturing  industry,  cotton  textiles, 
now  supplies  nearly  all  of  the  country's  requirements.   About  4^0  per- 
percent  of  Brazil's  raw  cotton  is  absorbed  in  the  home  market.   The 
woolen  industry  consists  of  more  than  30  mills,  but  domestic  manufac- 
tures contribute  but  a  small  proportion  of  total  consumption. 
Domestic  plants  supply  a  large  part  of  Brazil's  requirements  of 
hosiery,  and  all  but  a  small  part  of  the  demand  for  men's  and  women's 
clothing.   There  is  a  considerable  production  of  piece  goods  of  hemp, 
jute,  and  similar  fibers.   Linens  are  manufactured  from  imported  flax 
and  yams.   There  are  numerous  small  silk  and  rayon  weaving  estab- 
lishments; production  of  rayon  in  1938  amounted  to  nearly  12  million 
pounds,  as  compared  with  7  million  pounds  in  1937. 
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other  important  Brazilian  manufacturing  industries  include  those 
producing  containers,  shoes,  hats,  tobacco,  dairy  products,  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  paper,  furniture,  matches,  metal  art  goods, 
lumber  products,  cement,  pig  iron,  rolled  iron  and  steel,  and  other 
steel  products.   In  order  to  prevent  overexpanaion  in  industry,  the 
government  has  from  time  to  time  required  permits  for  imports  of 
certain  types  of  factory  machinery. 

The  Foreign  Trade  of  Brazil 
Brazil  is  the  second  most  important  trading  nation  of  Latin 
America,  being  surpassed  only  by  Argentina.   In  1938,  Brazilian 
exports,  which  were  valued  at  5>097  million  mllreie  (296  million 
dollars),  represented  about  16  percent  of  the  value  of  all  exports 
ftom  the  20  Latin  American  republics,  and  21  percent  of  those  ftroB  the 
10  South  American  countries.   Imports  into  Brazil  in  the  same  year 
totaled  5,196  million  nllreis  (296  million  dollars)  and  accounted  for 
20  percent  of  the  value  of  commodities  purchased  abroad  by  all  Latin 
American  countries,  and  25  percent  of  those  by  the  10  South  American 
republics • 

Brazilian  exports  have  customarily  exceeded  imports,  lait  in 
recent  years,  the  size  of  the  export  beLLance  in  terms  of  dollars  has 
been  declining.   In  1936  and  1937  the  export  balances  were,  respec- 
tively, 73  million  and  17  million  dollars.   In  1938,  however,  the 
dollar  values  of  imports  and  exports  were  almost  the  same. 
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Bragjlian  ccanaerclal  policy.  , 

Braailian  foreign  trade  In  the  decade  1929-38  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  exchange  control  system,  compensation  arrangements, 
currency  depreciation,  import  controls,  and  tariff  changes. 

!Rie  tariff.-  The  Brazilian  tariff  has  three  columns,  with 
"general"  and  "minimum"  rates,  and  a  limited  number  of  conventional 
rates  (made  by  agreements  with  other  countries)  below  the  minimum. 
Both  the  tariff  revision  of  1931,  and  the  more  comprehensive  one  of 
September  1934- ,  iriiich  is  still  the  basic  tariff,  were  determined  and 
made  effective  by  the  Brazilian  Executive.   The  Tariff  Law  of  1934 
emjwwers  the  Executive  temporarily  to  r«duce  or  remove  import  duties 
(1)  on  goods  that  compete  with  similar  goods  produced  in  Brazil  by 
trusts  or  cartels  or  those  sold  at  excessive  prices,  and  (2)  on  goods 
of  a  type  not  produced  in  Brazil,  intended  for  consumption  in  a  speci- 
fied region,  when  they  are  Judged  necessary  to  the  development  of  that 
regioa. 

Under  the  transitory  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  November 
10,  1937,  the  President  of  Brazil  was  given  discretionary  power  to 
legislate  by  decree-lew,  and  accordingly  to  deal  vriLth  the  tariff  and 
other  import  controls,  until  a  plebiscite  on  that  Constitution  had 
been  held  and  the  National  Parliament  elected.   Irrespective  of  the 
transitory  provisions,  the  President  has  discretionary  power  under  the 
Constitution  of  1937  to  put  international  agreements  into  force 
provisionally  before  their  approval  by  the  legislature,  and  to  legis- 
late by  decree-law  during  recess  or  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of 
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Depatlea.^  Both  the  Superior  Tariff  Couooil  (Conealho  9aperlor  da 
Tarlfa)  and  the  Federal  Forelga  Trade  Coimoil  (Conaelho  Federal  do 
Goaeroio  £cterlor)  have  adylsory  funotlons  reepectlug  tariff  ratea. 
A  Brazilian  decree  of  Septenber  29 »  1939  (effective  October  2) 
created  the  National  EccDonio  Defense  Coimoil  to  protect  the  national 
economy  in  the  emergency  arising  fjrom  the  Boropean  irer.   The  Coonoll 
has  faroad  powers,  inoliidlng  the  regulation  of  imports  and  exports, 
and  its  measures  become  effective  upon  approval  by  the  President. 


2/  With  certain  exceptions,  among  theo  the  budget  and  taxesT 
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The  present  Brazilian  tariff  act  (September  1,  1934)  provides 
for  minimum  rates  to  products  of  coimtries  which  guarantee  similar 
treatment  to  Brazilifin  products.   The  general  rates  in  the  tariff 
of  1934  exceed  the  minimum  rates  by  a  little  more  than  one-fifth. 
Under  its  tariff  act,  the  Brazilian  Executive  may  by  decree  increase 
tariff  duties  by  as  much  as  100  percent  on  articles  from  those  coiui- 
tries  which  attempt  to  restrict  the  importation  of  Brazilian  products 
by  means  of  discriminatory  duties  or  by  other  devices.   The  Executive 
may  also  increase  duties  on  specified  products,  which  are  "dumped" 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Brazilian  economy. 

Tariff  reductions  and  exemptions  are  authorized  as  concessions 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  Brazilian-  industries,  with  provision 
for  modification  of  such  concessions  when  local  producers  can  ade- 
quately siqpply  the  materials  required  for  the  operation  of  such  indus- 
tries.  Inportations  for  the  Brazilian  Government  are  free  of  ciuty, 
except  when  it  is  established  that  similar  merchandise  is  adequately 
produced  and  readily  available  in  Brazil.^ 

Brazilian  nontariff  trade  controls  include  requirements  for  the 

admixtmre  of  flour  from  local  products  with  imported  flour  consumed 

within  the  country,  and  purchase-ratio  requirements  for  domestic  and 

imported  coal  and  for  native  alcohol  and  imported  gasoline.   Permits 

are  required  for  the  importation  of  certain  industrial  machineiy,  and 

the  importation  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  is  restricted.  On 

1/  Import  values  employed  by  Brazil  are  c.i.f .,  excluding  duties, 
as  declared  by  merchants.  Ebqxjrt  values  are  f  .o.b.,  including  ex- 
port duties,  as  declared  by  merchants. 
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J\me  16,  1934.,  the  Federal  Foreign  Trade  Council  was  established,  with 
powers  so  broad  that  they  governed  the  entire  field  of  commercial 
policy,  including  tariffs,  trade  agreements,  and  other  trade  controls* 
In  April  1938  all  branches  of  the  Brazilian  petroleum  industry  were 
nationalized,  and  the  production,  importation,  distribution,  and  sale 
of  crude  petroleum  and  its  derivatives,  and  the  refining  of  imported 
petroleiun,  were  made  subject  to  regulation  Ijy  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Brazilian  Federal  Government  levies  no  export  duties,  except 
on  coffee.   Practically  all  exports,  however,  are  subject  to  duties 
levied  by  the  various  StateB.   These  duties  vary  widely  fror  State  to 
State,  and  from  commodity  to  commodity.   The  export  of  certain 
commodities  is  prohibited.   By  decree  of  December  7,  1933,  and 
February  19,  1934-,  the  export  of  scrap  iron  and  other  metal  scrap 
was  prohibited;  shipoient  abroad  of  oiticica  seeds  was  prohibited  by 
a  decree  of  December  2,  1938. 

CommercicLl  treaties  and  agreements  pertaining  to  tariff  treat- 
ment. -  In  1931  Brazil  invited  foreign  countries  to  negotiate  re- 
ciprocal imconditional  most-favored->nation  agreements  with  Brazil. 
As  a  result,  most  of  the  important  commercial  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  were  accorded  the  minimum  Brazilian  tariff  rates,  a 
few  by  virtue  of  agreements  already  in  existence,  and  others  "by   new 
exchanges  of  notes .^ 

1/  The  minimum  rates  guaranteed  by  the  tariff  act  were  extended  to 
practically  all  commercially  important  nations  except  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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By  a  decree  of  December  30,  1935,  the  Brazilian  Executive  gave 
instructions  to  revise  all  commercial  agreements  concluded  before 
January  1,  1934,  and  to  terminate  them  not  later  than  July  30,  1936. 
Consequently,  all  of  the  commercial  agreements  of  Brazil  except  those 
with  the  United  States,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Portugal  vrcre  de- 
nounced.  Provisional  agrfiements,  renevdng  or  continuing  tho  previ- 
ously Accorded  unconditional  most-favored-nation  treatment  wore  sub- 
sequently negotiated  with  practically  all  of  the  countries  affected. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1934-,  the  Executive  was  authorized  to 
negotiate  international  agreements  and  treaties  and  was  required 
to  submit  them  to  the  legislature  ad  referendum,  no  time  limit  being 
fixed.   The  legislature  had  the  exclusive  right  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve treaties  and  agreements.   Thus  the  trade  agreement  v/ith  the 
United  States,  signed  on  February  2,  1935,  by  which  a  number  of  duties 
wore  reduced  and  others  i/ore  bound,  was  approved  by  the  logislatxire 
before  it  came  into  force  on  January  1,  1936.   During  the  life  of 
tho  1934.  Constitution,  however,  the  Brazilian  Executive  nogotiated 
and  put  into  force  provisionally,  v/ithout  previous  submission  to  the 
legislature,  agreements  with  most  countries  of  commercial  importance. 
These  agreements  con"cinuod  or  assured  most- favored-nation  or  minimum 
column  treatment  to  countries  which  by  commercial  agreement  guaranteed 
their  minimum  tariffs  to  Brazilian  products.   They  similarly  ex- 
tended to  such  countries  the  conventional  rates  (below  the  minimum) 
accorded  the  United  States  in  its  trade  agreement  with  Brazil. 
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Under  the  trade  agreement  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States, 
Brazil  granted  reductions  in  duty  on  67  United  States  industrial  and 
agricultural  products ,  and  bound  39  additional  classifications  against 
the  imposition  of  or  increase  in  import  duties.   The  Brazilian  re- 
ductions ranged  between  20  and  67  percent  of  the  duties  in  force 
prior  to  the  agreement.   The  United  States  assured  Brazil  of  con- 
tinued duty-free  admission  into  the  United  States  of  coffee  and  11 
other  Brazilian  products  (which  together  make  up  90  percent  of 
United  States  imports  from  Brazil).   Reductions  in  duties \ were  also 
provided  for  7  commodities. 

Exchange  control.-  The  Brazilian  Government,  operating  thro\i^ 
the  Banco  do  Brasil  (Bank  of  Brazil)  has  at  times  during  the  last 
decade  put  into  effect  a  rigid  control  of  foreign  exchange  transac- 
tions.  As  a  majority  stockholder  in  the  bank,  the  Government 
exercises  both  de  facto  and  de  .lure  control  over  its  functions  and 
policies . 

Exchange  control  was  inaugurated  in  Brazil  on  August  12,  1931f 
irtien  it  was  required  that  all  foreign  exchange  transactions  be  con^- 
ducted  through  the  Bank  of  Brazil.   Since  that  date  some  type  of  ex- 
change control  has  intermittently  been  enforced.   In  addition  to  the 
official  foreign  exchange  market,  there  has  usually  been  a  so-called 
tree   market,  in  which  the  milreis  has  been  valued  at  a  rate  lower  than 
that  maintained  in  the  official  market.   Sometimes  two  or  more  such 
free  markets,  with  different  rates  of  exchange,  have  been  in  existence, 
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Exporters  have  been  reqidred  to  sell  a  certain  perceiibage  of 
their  export  bills  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil  at  the  official  ratej  the 
remainder  they  were  permitted  to  dispose  of  in  the  free  market.  Be- 
cause of  the  lower  value  of  the  milreis  in  that  market,  this  privilege 
was  of  considerable  importance,  inasmuch  as  exporters  realized  more 
mllrels  per  unit  of  foreign  currency  on  their  bills.   The  percentage 
reserved  for  the  Bank  has  varied  from  time  to  time  and  as  betv/een 
commodities.   Th\is  in  Braziliein  export  trade  certain  commodities 
have  been  favored  over  others. 

For  a  short  time  late  in  1937  the  obligatory  sale  of  expert 
bills  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil  at  the  official  rate  was  abolished, 
permitting  disposal  of  the  full  amount  of  all  export  bills  in  the 
free  market.   On  December  23,  1937,  however,  exchange  control  was 
re-established,  and  a  3  percent  tax  was  imposed  on  all  purchases  of 
foreign  exchange  J»   After  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in  September 
1939,  the  Bank  of  Brazil  informed  banks  that  it  would  control  buying 
and  selling  rates  for  foreign  exchange,  but  no  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  control  system. 

Under  the  present  Brazilian  exchange  control  system  (effective 

1/  In  June  193S  the  tax  was  increased  to  6  percent  on  all  bills 
except  those  covering  imports  of  merchandise,  the  proceeds  to  be 
devoted  to  the  5-year  plan  of  public  works  and  national  defense. 
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April  8,  1939)  there  are  3  types  of  exchange  -  official,  free,  and 
special  free.-' 

The  official  exchange  market  is  reserved  to  the  Bajik  of  Brazil. 
It  is  required  that  30  percent  of  the  value  of  all  export  bills  be 
sold  to  the  Bank,  the  exchange  resulting  therefrom  being  utilized 
only  to  satisfy  comnitments  of  the  Government. 

All  banks  (including  the  Bank  of  Brazil)  are  authorized  to 
operate  in  the  free  exchange  market.   Export  bills  may  be  negotiated 
in  this  market,  subject  only  to  the  sale  of  the  specified  30  percent 
to  the  Bank  of  Brazil,   After  authorization  from  the  Bank,  the 
necessary  exchange  to  effect  payment  of  merchandise  imported  by  non- 
governmental organizations  (cost,  insurance,  and  freight)  as  well  as 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  exports  (such  as  insurance, 
freight,  and  commissions)  must  be  obtained  in  this  market. 

All  banks  are  also  allo'ed  to  operate  in  the  special  free  ex- 
change market.   Exchange  sold  in  this  market  is  obtained  from  for- 
eign tourists  in  the  form  of  letters  of  credit,  traveler's  checks, 
or  foreign  paper  currency.   Exchange  thus  obtained  must  be  applied 

1/  For  the  years  covered  in  this  report,  the  average  dollar  equiva- 
lent  of  the  milreis  (official  rate)  was  as  follows:  1929,  $0,1181; 
1932,  $0,0712;  1936,  $0.0857;  1937,  $0.0864;  1938,  $0,058^;  1939, 
$0,0600.   The  free  market  rate  has  been  as  follows:  1936,  $0.0588; 
1937,  $0,0620;  1939,  $0,0512.  (Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  February 
1939  and  June  1940) •   The  special  free  market  rate  in  1939  (average 
April  10-December  31)  was  $0.0464.   Recent  quotations  for  the 
various  Brazilian  exchange  rates  (averages  for  March  1940)  are  as 
follows:  Official,  $0.0606;  free  market,  $0.0504;  special  free 
market,  $0.0483.   (Commerce  Reports,  June  8,  1940), 
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exclusively  toward  the  sale  of  drafts,  letters  of  credit'  and  pay- 
ment orders,  or  foreign  paper  ciarrency  to  those  persons  authorized 
"by  the  Bank  of  Brazil  to  purchase  such  exchange  for  travel  or  main- 
tenance abroad. 

The  exchange  control  ^stem,  particularly  since  1937.  has  been 
the  chief  instrument  of  Brazilian  commercial  policy.  According  to 
available  information,  remittances  for  the  financing  of  inqports  are 
authorized  to  receive  the.  same  exchange  treatment  regardless  of  the 
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commodities  involved  or  their  countries  of  origin.   Under  nearly 
«n  systems  of  exchange  control,  however,  the  control  agencies  have 
considerable  discretion  in  granting  or  withholding  foreign  exchange 
accomodations.   Trade  in  certain  commodities  and  with  certain  coun- 
tries, therefore,  may  have  been  accorded  advantages  through  the 
allotment  of  exchange.   It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  appraise 
the  extent  to  which  the  Brazilian  exchange  control  has  favored 
imports  of  particular  commodities  or  imports  from  particiilar  countries. 

Clearing  and  compensation  agreements  J=/- 

The  unilateral  exchange  control  of  Brazil  has  in  practice  been 
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1/  A  clearing  agreement  in  its  simplest  form  provides  that  the  im- 
porters  of  each  of  the  two  contracting  countries  shall  pay  the  cost 
of  their  imports  from  the  other  country  into  accoimts  in  their  own 
national  currency  maintained  by  agencies  selected  or  established  for 
that  purpose.   These  funds  are  pedd  out  to  those  ?dio  have  exported 
comoodities  from  the  country  in  question  to  the  other.   Thus,  if 
payments  to  exporters  in  the  trade  between  the  two  coimtries  just 
equal  the  expenditures  of  the  in^porters,  no  movement  of  foreign  ex- 
change is  required.   In  payments  agreements  the  exchange  usually  is 
controlled  in  only  one  of  the  two  countries;  the  other  maintains  a 
free  exchange  market. 
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modified  by  special  exchange  arrangements  (referred  to  as  clearing, 
payments,  or  compensation  agreements) ,  iinder  which  the  trade  of 
Brazil  with  some  covmtries  has  been  financed.   Clearing  and  payments 
arrangements  have  usually  been  introduced  by  bilateral  agreements 
with  the  countries  concerned.   Such  agreements  \isually  arise  out  of 
exchange  controls  exercised  by  one  or  both  of  the  contracting  coun- 
tries.  It  cannot  be  determined,  hovrever,  to  what  extent  Brazilian 
clearing  agreements  have  actually  affected  the  trade  of  third  coun- 
tries • 

Brazil  has  carried  on  trade  with  Germany  under  a  compensation 
system  since  October  1934..   Imports  of  German  goods  increased  sub- 
stantially thereafter,  and  accounted  for  a  larger  share  of  Brazilian 
imports.   The  original  German-Brazilian  compensation  agreement 
expired  in  1936  but  the  arrangement  was  continued  under  a  modus 
Vivendi.   The  agreement  was  discontinued  by  Brazil  on  December  12, 
1939,2/  Under  the  operation  of  the  compensation  agreement  Brazilian 
imports  from  Germany  more  than  doubled  in  vrj.ue  between  1934-  and 
1937.   Exports  to  Germany  in  the  same  period  increased  by  58  percent, 

1/  Complete  information  on  the  terms  of  the  Brazilian-German  com- 
pensatioji  agreement  is  not  available.   Apparently  it  provided  for 
the  exchange  of  certain  products  on  the  basis  of  special  accounts 
(sonderkonten) .   It  \»as  designcited  a  compensation  rather  than  a 
clearing  agreement,  because  it  differed  from  a  clearing  agreement 
in  the  strict  sense,  providing,  as  it  did,  for  payments  through 
special  accounts,  rather  than  throu^  a  single  clearing  account. 


I 
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In  euidition  to  the  Brazilian-German  con^jensation  agreement,  p«^- 
nents  or  compensation  agreements  with  the  Netherlands  (1937)  and 
Italy  (1935-40)  were  put  into  force  by  executive  action,  and  agree- 
ments with  clearing  provisions  were  concluded  with  the  following 
countries!  Chile  (1934-  and  1940) ;  France  (193A) 5  Norway  (1935) ; 
Swaden  (1935);  Denmark  (1935) j  the  United  Kingdom  (1935)5  Portugal 
(1936)  I  Argentina  (1939)^ 

Brazilian  exports  to  Germany  in  1932  were  greater  than  imports 
fjTom  that  country;  in  recent  years,  however,  the  balance  has  been 
reversed.   It  has  generally  been  represented  that  clearing  and 
similar  agreements  operate  to  balance  the  trade  between  pairs  of 
countries.   The  failure  of  the  Brazilian-German  compensation  agree- 
ment to  equalize  the  value  of  the  goods  exchanged  between  the  two 
countries  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  commodities 
entering  the  trade  are  not  covered  by  the  agreement.   Moreover,  a 
beuLance  in  favor  of  one  country  or  the  other  may  appear  in  the  com- 
pensation accounts  in  any  given  year,  and  be  liquidated  at  a  later 
time.   The  compensation  agreement  may  also  have  provided  for  certain 
transfers  on  nonmerchandise  account. 

2/  It  is  reported  that  a  new  agreement  between  Brazil  and  the 
United  Kingdom  (effective  June  20,  1940),  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  British  pound  exchange  resulting  from  Brazilian  exports 
to  the  British  Empire  (excluding  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  Hongkong) , 
will  be  utilized  to  pay  for  British  Empire  exports  to  Brazil, 
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Coffee  control.  -  During  most  of  this  century  the  Brazilian 
Government  has  attempted  to  maintain  coffee  prices,   Brazilian 
coffee  control,  exercised  by  the  Federal  Government  or  ty  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo,  first  took  the  form  of  withholding  surplus  stocks  from 
the  market  in  years  of  large  crops  and  low  prices,  and  releasing  them 
later  when  crops  were  small  and  prices  were  higher.   The  surplus 
coffee  was  withheld  either  by  Government  purchase  or  Toy  loan.   Such 
action  ceirried  on  during  the  period  1921-30  operated  toward  the 
stabilization  of  the  price  of  coffee,  but  it  also  aggravated  the 
problem  }yy   stimulating  production  in  other  coffee  producing  coun- 
tries, and  encouraging  the  development  of  new  coffee  lands  in  Brazil. 

In  1931  two  additional  featiires  were  added  to  the  current  coffee 
control  program.   A  prohibitive  tax  on  new  plantings  and  an  export 
tax  to  provide  for  the  purchase  and  destruction  of  the  large  coffee 
stocks  was  imposed.   The  export  tax  was  later  revised  by  the  adoption 
of  a  "sacrifice"  quota  plan,  under  ^lich  the  Government  acquired  at 
an  arbitrarily  low  price  and  destroyed  a  substantial  proportion  of 
each  grower's  stock.   In  1933*  in  an  effort  to  popularize  Brazilian 
coffee  in  foreign  markets,  the  National  Coffee  Dei>artment  inaugurated 
a  policy  of  granting  a  bonus  in  kind,  amounting  to  10  percent  of  the 
coffee  shipped  against  regular  orders,  to  coffee  exporters  for  the 
benefit  of  their  foreign  customers  .«='^ 
^  This  bonus  was  later  suspended  on  exports  to  the  tinited  States. 
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As  a  result  of  a  change  in  policy  in  November  1937>  the  coffee 
export  tax  was  reduced  from  45  to  12  milreis  (about  66  cents)  per 
bag,  and  the  requirement  that  35  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  export 
bills  be  sold  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil  at  official  rates  was  abolished. 
Prices  declined  after  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  but  in  1933 
the  adjxisted  price  level  which  follovved  the  change  in  policy  continued 
fairly  steady.   Sacrifice  quotas  were  fixed  at  30  percent  for 
regular  or  common  coffee  and  15  percent  for  preferential  or  high  grade 
coffee,  and  growers  were  compensated  at  the  rate  of  2  milreis 
(approximately  11  cents)  per  bag.   The  destruction  of  coffee  declined 
from  more  than  17  million  bags  in  1937  to  8  million  bags  in  1938. 

Plans  for  the  stabilization  of  the  1939~4Q  and  ig^^O-iU-  coffee 
crops  include  the  same  provisions  for  sacrifice  quotas  and  growers' 
compensation  as  were  adopted  in  the  immediately  preceding  years.   The 
coffee  acqtdred  under  these  plans  will  eventually  be  destroyed.  Funds 
to  finance  its  purchase  are  derived  partly  from  the  tax  on  coffee 
exported  and  partly  from  a  portion  of  the  assessment  imposed  by  decree 
law  in  November  1937.   The  planting  of  new  coffee  trees  is  prohibited 
until  June  30,   19A1*   The  regulation  does  not  apply,  however,  to 
replacement  or  substitution  of  trees  on  existing  plantations,  or  to 
•plantings  in  those  States  which  have  not  yet  reached  the  prescribed 
limit  of  50  million  trees. 
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Trend  of  the  trade. 

Exports,  -  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Brazilian  export 
trade  is  the  extent  of  the  country's  dependence  upon  two  commodities  - 
coffee  and  cotton.   Brazil  leads  the  world  in  coffee  production  and 
exports.   In  the  3  seasons  ending  1937-38,  it  produced  an  average 
of  3.1  billion  poxmds  annually,  and  supplied  about  52  percent  of 
total  international  trade  in  coffee.   Exports  of  cotton,  which  were 
relatively  unimportant  in  1929,  now  represent  about  one-fifth  of 
total  Brazilian  exports.   Brazil  is  also  an  important  producer  of 
cacao  beans,  being  second  only  to  the  CJold  Coast.   In  recent  years 
Brazilian  production  has  been  more  than  twice  that  of  all  other 
Latin  American  countries  conbined. 

Significant  developments  in  the  Brazilian  export  trade  in  the 
decade  1929-38  were  the  decline  in  the  relative  importance  of  coffee 
exports,  the  increasing  significance  of  cotton,  and  the  increasing 
importance  of  Germany  as  a  market  for  Brazilian  products.   Brazilian 
exports  to  all  countries  and  to  the  United  States,  in  the  period 
192A-3B,   are  shown  in  tables  1  and  2.   The  year  1929,  which  is  the 
earliest  year  shown  in  the  detailed  tables  hereinafter  presented, 
was  not  a  peak  year  in  exports  either  to  the  world  as  a  whole  or  to 
the  United  States.   Exports  to  the  world  in  1925,  1926,  and  1928, 
€md  exports  to  the  United  States  in  each  of  the  4-  years  1925-28, 
exceeded  in  dollar  value  those  in  1929* 


Total  BreLzillan  exports  in  1929  were  valued  at  3,860  million 
milreis  (4.56  million  dollars)  •   Follovdng  the  trend  of  world 
commerce^  the  value  of  shlpnents  from  Brazil  declined  in  1932  to 
2,537  million  milreis  (181  million  dollars),  or  approximately  66 
percent  of  the  1929  milreis  value  and  39  percent  of  the  dollar  value. 
The  decline  was  caused  in  large  psurt  by  lower  prices.   All  commode 
ities,  except  oranges,  rice,  Brazil  nuts,  and  sugar,  shared  in  this 
decline  in  values.   The  most  marked  decreases  in  value  were  in  the 
products  classified  as  nnlmnl  materials  and  vegetable  raw  materials. 

After  1932,  Brazilian  exports  increased  regularly  in  value, 
reaching  5>092  million  milreis  (3^^  minion  dollars)  in  1937.   This 
represented  an  increase  in  milreis  value  of  32  percent  over  1929; 
the  dollar  value,  however,  was  only  7*6  percent  of  that  in  1929*   In 
1938  the  milreis  value  increased  to  5,097  million,  but  the  dollar 
value  declined  to  296  million.   Preliminary  reports  indicate  that 
exports  in  the  first  11  months  of  1939  reached  5,210  million  milreis 
(309  million  dollars),  as  compared  with  4,679  million  milreis 
(;^71  million  dollars)  in  the  same  period  in  1938. 
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Table  1.  -  Brazil:  Trade  with  the  world,  192^^-38 
(Value  in  thoqaands)  


Year 


Exports 


Paper 
milreis 


United  States 
dollars 


Conversion 
rates : 
1  paper  mil- 
reis  equals  - 


Imports 


Paper 
milreis 


United  States 
dollars 


192ii 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 

193^ 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


3,863, 55i^ 
^,021,965 
3,190,559 
3,6U,117 
3,970,273 

3,860,482 
2,907,354 
3,398,164 
2,536,765 
2,820,271 

3,459,006 
4,104,008 
4,895,435 
5,092,059 
5,096,890 


422,673 
490,680 
460,717 
431,463 
475,242 

455,923 
311,378 
238,891 
180,618 
221,955 

286,752 
269,223 
320,044 
347,584 
295,620 


).1094 
.1220 
.U44 
.1184 
.1197 

.1181 
.1071 
.0703 
.0712 
.0787 


Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 


.0829 
.0830 
.0656 
.0583 

.06537 
.0578 

.06826 
.0622 
.0580 
.0569 


2,789,557 
3,376,832 
2,705,553 
3,273,163 
3,694,990 

3,527,738 
2,343,705 
1,880,934 
1,518,694 
2,165,254 

2,502,785 
3,855,917 
4,268,667 
5,3U,551 
5,195,570 


305,178 
411,974 
390,682 
387,542 
442,290 

416,626 
251,011 
132,230 
108,131 
170,405 

207,731 
224,800 
246,729 
330,565 
295,628 


Source:   Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Commercio  Ex- 
terior do  Brasil,  and  Commercio  Exterior  do  Brasil,  N.  12A,  Janeiro  a 
Dezembro  1938. 
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Table  2.  -  Brazil:   Trade  with  the  United  States,  i922^-38  l/ 
(Value  in  thouaands) 


:          ExDorts           : 

Imports 

.        : 

: Percent: 

Percent 

«                « 

:  of   : 

of 

Year  :  Paper  : 

United  States 

:  total  : 

:  Paper  : 

United  States: 

total 

:milreis  ; 

dollars 

:  to   : 
: United  : 
: States  : 

:  railreis  ; 

dollars  : 

from 
United 
States 

• 

1924  il,656,46l- 

181,217 

i  42.9  i 

i  674, 662 i 

73,808  . 

24.2 

1925  :1,813,857< 

221,291 

:  45.1  : 

:  838,222 

102,263 

24.8 

1926  : 1,526,390. 

220,411 

:  47.8  : 

:  793,807 

!    114,626 

:  29.3 

1927  :1,683,813 

199,363 

:  46.2  : 

:  939,072 

i        111,186 

:  28.7 

1928  :1,804.,/|/|2 

:    215,992 

:  45.4  : 

:  981,710 

:    117,511 

:  26.6 

1929  il, 629, 807 

•    192,480 

:  ^^.2  : 

•1,063,100 

'i        125,552 

!  30.1 

1930  :1, 179,421 

:    126,316 

:  40.6  : 

:  566,184 

:    60,638 

:  24.2 

1931  :1,487,733 

:    104,588 

:  43.8  : 

:  472,436 

:     33,212 

:  25.1 

1932  -.1,173,129 

:    83,527 

:  46.3  : 

:  456,912 

:     32,532 

:  30.1 

1933  :1,309,569 

:    103,063 

:  46.4  : 

:  455,400 

:    35,840 

:  21.0 

1934  -.1,347,168 

:    111,680 

i  38.9  i 

i  590,901 

':           49,045 

1  23.6 

1935  :1, 616,885 

:    106,068 

:  39.4  : 

:  897,587 

:    52,329 

:  23.3 

1936  :1,901,744 

:    124,329 

:  38.8  : 

:  945,735 

:    54,663 

:  22.2 

1937  :1,850,796 

:    126,335 

:  36.4  : 

:1,228,503 

:    76,a3 

:  23.1 

1938  : 1,749, 281 

• 

:    101,458 

:  34.3  : 

:1,257,926 

:     71,576 

:  24.2 

1/  For  conversion  rates,  see  table  1 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Commercio  Ex- 
terior do  Brasil,  and  Commercio  Exterior  do  Brasil,  N.  12A,  Janeiro  a 
Dezembro  1938. 
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Price  and  quantum  Indexes  of  Brazilian  exports  are  not  available. 
The  effect  of  fluctuations  in  prices  and  quantities  on  the  export 
trade  of  Brazil,  however,  is  indicated  Toy  the  export  statistics  for 
three  commodities  -  coffee,  cacao,  and  cotton.   In  the  decade  1929-38 
these  three  commodities  comprised  fjr'om  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
all  Brazilian  exports,  in  terms  of  value.   The  quantities  of  these 
commodities  exported  from  Brazil,  and  the  average  yearly  prices  of 
representative  types  of  Brazilian  coffee,  cacao,  and  cotton.  Indicate 
that  the  decline  in  the  value  of  Brazilian  eaqwrts  from  1929  to  1932, 
and  the  sixbsequent  recovery,  may  be  attributed  primarily  to  variations 
in  prices,  and  secondeirlly  to  fluctuations  in  the  quantities  of  goods 
exported. 

Brazilian  exports  of  coffee  declined  from  1,839  million  pounds  in 
1929  to  1,579  million  pounds  in  1932,  a  drop  of  16  percent.   Coffee 
prices=^ln  the  same  period  declined  irregularly  by  approximately  one- 
half  (from  15-3A  ^   8-I/I6  cents  per  pound  in  the  case  of  Rio  No.  7). 
The  quantity  of  coffee  eaqports  increased  irregularly  after  1932,  in 
1936  reaching  approximately  the  1929  level,  but  declined  to  1,604. 
million  pounds  in  1937.   Prices,  however,  continued  low,  and  in  1937 
were  but  slightly  more  than  half  those  in  1929  (8-3A  cents) .   In 
1938  the  qiaantity  of  coffee  exported  increased  sharply  to  2,273  milllai 
pounds,  but  the  price  of  Rio  No.  7  dropped  to  5-1/4  cents. 

1/  Average  yearly  prices  of  Rio  No.  7  and  Santos  No.  4  in  New  York 
(spot).   International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  1933-34* 
1938-39. 
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In  contrast  with  exports  of  coffee ,  exports  of  cacao  from  Brazil 
increased  by  nearly  one-half  between  1929  and  1932  (from  H5  to  215 

million  pounds);  prices  meanwhile  declined  to  about  two-fifths  of 

1/ 
their  1929  level  (from  10,6  to  A .3  cents  per  pound).   Between  1932  and 

1937  the  quantity  of  cacao  exported  from  Brazil  increased  irregularly 

to  232  million  pounds;  in  the  same  period  prices  nearly  doubled  (8,5 

cents  in  1937).   In  1938,  exports  were  nearly  twice  those  in  1929  (275 

million  pounds)  but  the  average  yearly  price  was  less  than  half  that  in 

1929  (5*2  cents  per  pound). 

Brazil's  exports  of  cotton  in  1929  amovinted  to  224.,000  bales,  but 

2/ 
declined  drastically  to  2,000  bales  in  1932.   Price tf"^  fell  by  nearly 

one-half  between  1929  and  1931  (from  15.5  to  8.99  cents  per  poiaid); 
in  1932,  however,  they  returned  almost  to  the  1929  level.   By  1936 
exports  of  Brazilian  cotton  totaled  924-, 000  bales,  and  by  1938  had 
further  increased  to  1,239,000  bales,  or  over  5  times  "Uie  quantity  ex- 
ported in  1929.   Prices,  meanwhile,  declined  from  12.9  cents  per  pound 
in  1936  to  8.5  cents  in  1939  (8  months). 

Import^.  -  Significant  trends  in  Brazil's  import  trade  in  the  10 
years  1929-38  include  the  decline  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  as  suppliers,  and  the  increasing  Importance  of  Germany. 
Ihe  declining  importance  of  imports  of  foodstuffs  was  accompanied  by  an 

1/  Average  yearly  prices  of  Brazilian  cacao  (Bahia  I),  in  New  York 
(spot).   International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  1933-34-> 
1938-39. 

2/  Average  yearly  prices  of  Brazilian  type  5,  in  Sao  Paulo  (spot). 
Agricvatural  Statistics,  1939* 
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increase  in  the  ratio  of  imports  of  manufactiirecl  prodiicts  to  total  im- 
ports.   Brazilian  imports  from  all  countries  and  from  the  United 
States,  in  the  period  192iV-38,  have  already  been  shown  in  tables  1  and 
2.   The  year  1929  (the  earliest  sho?ni  in  the  detailed  tables),  was  not 
a  peak  year  in  imports  flrom  the  world  as  a  vriiole,  having  been  exceeded 
in  1928,  both  in  milreis  and  dollar  value.   Imports  fl>om  the  United 
States,  however,  were  larger  in  1929  than  in  earlier  years. 

Brazilian  imports  in  1929  were  valued  at  3,528  million  milreie 
(^7  million  dollars).   In  1932  they  declined  in  value  to  1,519  mil- 
lion milreis  (108  million  dollars),  or  4.3  percent  of  the  1929  milreis 
figure  and  26  percent  of  the  dollar  value,  largely  becaiise  of  reduced 
buying  power  resiilting  from  the  fall  in  the  value  of  exports.   They 
increased  regularly  to  5>315  million  milreis  (331  million  dollars)  in 

1937,  but  declined  to  5,196  million  milreis  (296  million  dollars)  in 

1938.  Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  imports  in  the  first  11 
months  of  1939  were  valued  at  4.,445  million  milreis  (264  million 
dollars),  as  compared  with  4.,4-59  million  milreis  (258  million  dollars) 
reported  for  the  same  period  in  1938. 

Exports  from  Brazil. 

Composition.  -  The  Brazilian  export  classification  distinguishes 
four  main  groixps  -  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  manufactures,  and  live 
animals.   The  major  portion  of  Brazilian  exports,  however,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  first  two  of  these  categories.   In  1938,  two  Brazilian 
export  commodities  -  coffee  and  cotton  -  together  accoimted  for  over 

1/  Price  and  quantum  indexes  of  Brazilian  in^wrts  are  not  available. 
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63  percent  of  all  exports.   Exports  from  Brazil,  by  groups i  and  sub- 
groups and  commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shovtn  in 

1/ 
tables  3  and  4.. 


2/  Because  of  the  successive  changes  in  the  Brazilian  export  classifi- 
cations during  the  decade  1929-38,  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  pro- 
vide totals  for  commodity  groups  and  subgroups  for  1929  and  1932.  In 
most  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  give  comparable  data  for  individual 
coimnodities* 
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TkU«  3.  -  Bra«ili 


SxparXSt^tf  groups,  subgroupa,  and  conDOdltles,  In 

specified  years,    1929  to  1938 


Coramodity  group,   suberoup, 
or  commodltys/ 


(Value  ill  thousands  of  nilreis) 


Grand  total 


Foodstuffs  

Vegetable  materials 

Coffee,  raw  

Cacao  beans  


Oraijges 

Mate   (Brazlli«i  tea) 

Maize   (com),   other  than  white 

Rice,   cleaned  and  in  the  husk  

Bananas  

Brazil  nuts,   shelled  

Fruits  ^nd  nuts   (edible),  tmenumerated 

Manioc  meal  

"oge table  nutrients,  unenumorated  


Animal  materials  

Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  frozen  and 

chilled  

Meats,   preserved  (canned)   

Beef,    jerked 

Meat  products,  unenumeratcd  

HBrXete(pljckl«d  trip*)  ,firozen  and  chUlftd- 

All  other  foodstuffs,  unenuaerated,  in- 
cluding beverages  — 


Fodder  

Oilseed  oake  

Bran  of  all  kinds 
Feadatuffs  for  anlnala 

Raw  materials  


Vegetable  materials 
Cotton,  raw 
Camauba  wax 

Tobacco,  twist  and  leaf  

Castor  beana 
Timber  


1929 


3.860.iC82 


^ 


JL 


2,7^0,073 

10il,9U 

15,307 

106,359 

5.876 

^  5,575 

18,361 

1,671 
2,137 
9,030 

2Z_ 


Vegetable  oila  

Brazil  nuts,  in  the  shell 

Rubber  

Babassu  nuts  — — 

Cottonseed  

Oil-bearing  aeeds,  imwimierated 


101,077 

9,0^5 

1,019 

8,515 

5/ 

10,191 


Jl. 


"7777021 
19,  U6 

2L. 


JL 


1932 


2. 536.765. 


^ 


l,82>,9/.8 

113,851 

i0,179 

86,988 

6 

y    18,137 

19,827 

8,U2 

1,589 

19,17A 

2,207 

V 

3/ 


5^,086 

9,259 

51 

618 

1/ 
6,757 


i/ 


JZ, 


7/10,726 
16,550 

i/ 
2Z_ 


153,915 

2^,766 
64,18^ 
12,326 
26,662 

542  I 

37,216  : 

61,  lU  '• 

6,109  : 

7,250  t 

3,996  i 


X- 


1,767 
19,885 
38,777 

5,951 

21,673 

6A8 

19,977 

10,626 

5,086 

204 

591 


1936 


^•89',./>35 


3.0S6.285 


2.795.651 


2,231,^72 

258,015 

75,350 

6i,07i 

1,383 
37,500 
27, 7U 
il3,037 

3,505 
43,72A 

3,76< 

6,083 

170.888 


70, lU 
55,101 
23,296 

2,108 
20,239 

6,669 


1,32A 
»^22 


5-4,319 

31,932 

2,171 

1.823.798 


1.501.807 


930,281 
97,526 
66,002 
73,943 
42,904 
53,799 
45,926 
68,016 
39,122 
18,856 
9,  "18 


1937 


5.091.060 


:.  939. 500 


^fe7V.A^8 


2,159,i31 

229,209 

123,290 

66,347 

5,769 

20,065 

27,791 

32,016 

9,959 

328 

1,637 

3,586 


9'3,251 
50,808 

1,170 

1,970 
x'.5,4U 
6/ 


1,U7 
133.312 


84,826 

46,018 

2,468 

2.077.187 


1-613.924 


9U,363 
96,822 
87,694 
91,299 
65,117 
46,770 
47,498 
76,001 
39,6a 
19,355 
17,032 


i^.-^s 


5.096.890 

2.s3<;,5.i:_ 


212,996 

112, i72 

59,378 

44,933 

39,162 

26,557 

23,772 

6,/.73 

2,882 

2,153 

3,241 

190.941 


88,094 

62,931 

4,163 

2,?1U 

33,479 

6/ 


2,825 
U3. 699 


34,802 

54,702 

4,195 

1.910.585 


1-555.088 


929,856 

101,016 

8';,518 

76,907 
60,957 
47,111 
46,649 
38,565 
U,a67 

8,023 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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For  almost  every  individual  commodity  shoim  in  table  4.  there  was 
a  sharp  drop  in  the  dollar  value  of  exports  between  1929  and  1932,  in 
most  cases  caused  in  considerable  part  by  lower  prices.   Nearly  all 
ccomodities  for  which  data  are  given  showed  marked  increases  in  dollar 
valiie  in  1937  over  1932.   For  a  large  number  of  commodities  (in- 
cluding cacao  beans,  oranges,  rice,  Brazil  nuts,  preserved  meats, 
cotton,  camauba  wax,  castor  beans,  timber,  babassu  nuts,  and  cotton- 
seed) the  figures  in  1937  exceeded  those  of  1929. 

For  the  principal  commodities,  the  ratios  of  the  dollar  value  of 
e:q)orts  in  1938  to  that  in  1929  were  as  follows:   Coffee,  41  percent; 
cacao  beans,  nearly  100  percent;  oranges,  361  percent;  fj:>e8h  and 
chilled  beef,  nuttcm,  and  pork,  43  percent;  preserved  meats,  342  per- 
cent; oilseed  cake,  593  percent;  raw  cotton,  297  percent;  camauba 
wax,  200  percent;  twist  and  leaf  tobacco,  65  percent;  castor  beans, 
313  percent;  and   timber,  142  percent. 


3d 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  Brazil's  exports  in  recent  years  have  cion- 
sisted  of  foodstuffs.   Almost  all  of  the  foodstuffs  were  accounted 
for  by  vegetable  food  products,  frtiich  In  turn  were  principally  coffee. 
In  the  years  1936-38,  e3qx>rts  of  coffee  constituted  between  hfi.   and  4.6 
percent  of  total  Brazilian  exports.   Although  large,  these  figures 
represent  a  substantial  decline  in  the  importance  of  coffee  as  com- 
pared with  1929  and  1932,  irtien  the  share  of  this  commodi-ty  was  71  per- 
cent*  Although  the  dollar  value  of  coffee  eoqports  fluctuated  widely, 
varying  ftom  129  million  dollars  (1932)  to  324  million  dollars  (1929) , 
the  milreis  value  remained  fairly  constant,  except  in  1932.   The  de- 
cline in  the  importance  of  coffee  in  total  Brazilian  exports  in  the 
decade  1929-38  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  increasing  importance 
of  several  other  exports,  principally  raw  cotton. 

Vegetable  food  products  other  than  coffee  constitute  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Brazil's  total  e^qport  trade,  but  the  Government  is  en- 
deavoring to  expand  foreign  markets  for  them  in  order  to  reduce  the 
degree  of  dependence  upon  coffee.   They  consist  of  a  wide  variety  of 
foodstuffs,  including  cacao  beans,  oranges,  maize,  com,  rice, 
bananas,  Brazil  and  other  nuts,  fruits,  sugar,  and  manioc  meal  (see 
tables  3  and  4.). 

Althou^  Brazil  ranks  as  an  important  llTestock-raising  country, 
exports  of  animal  food  products  eure  not  a  large  part  of  total  ex- 
ports.  In  1938,  only  11  million  dollars,  or  less  than  k  percent 
of  all  exports,  came  tinder  this  classification;  the  most  important 
items  wore  frozen  and  chilled  beef,  mutton  and  pork,  and  preserved 
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meats.   £3q)orts  of  fodder.  Including  oilseed  cake,  bran  of  all 
kinds,  and  other  feeds tuffs,  valued  at  8  million  dollars,  constituted 
about  3  percent  of  all  eaqwrts  in  1938. 

Raw  materials  accounted  for  about  one-third  of  all  Brazilian 
exports  in  the  period  1936-38,   Almost  all  of  the  e^orts  in  this 
classification  consisted  of  vegetable  materials,  including  cotton, 
camauba  wax,  tobacco,  castor  beans,  timber,  rubber,  vegetable  oils, 
babassu  nuts,  cottonseed,  and  other  oil-bearlzig  seeds  and  nuts. 

With  the  exception  of  cotton,  none  of  these  commodities 
accounted  for  over  2  percent  of  total  exports,  and  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial variation  in  their  position  in  the  decade  1929-38.   Cotton, 
however,  irtiich  constituted  A  percent  of  Brazilian  exports  in  1929, 
and  were  insignificant  in  1932,  accounted  for  between  18  and  19  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  1936,  1937,  and  1938.   This  increase  reflects 
the  transfer  in  recent  years  of  large  acreages  from  the  production  of 
coffee  to  cotton  growing,  and  the  opening  \ip  of  new  lands  for  cotton 
cultivation. 

Exports  of  inedible  nni mal  materials,  incliiding  hides  and  skins, 
sheep* 8  wool,  and  tallow  and  grease,  ranged  between  5  percent  and  7 
percent  of  total  exports  in  the  period  1936-38.   Mineral  products 
including  precious  and  seolpreclouB  stones,  and  manganese  and  other 
ores,  form  only  a  small  part  of  Brazilian  e3q>orts« 

Quantities,  values,  and  unit  values  of  selected  exports  ftotm. 
Brazil,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  table  5-   The 
trend  of  exports  of  the  major  Brazilian  commodities  (coffee,  cottcn, 
euad  cacao),  has  already  been  discussed.   Among  the  other  exports 


listed  in  table  5>  a  number  became  increasingly  important  dtiring  the 
decade  1929-38.   Exports  of  babassu  nts  in  1938,  for  example,  were 
more  than  3  times  those  in  1929 >  in  terms  of  both  quantity  and  dollar 
value.   Those  of  castor  beans  increased  in  quantity  more  than  five- 
fold dxoring  the  deccuie  (more  than  three  times  in  dolleo:  value)  •   The 
quantity  of  cottonseed  exports  in  1938  was  more  than  two  and  ane>half 
times  that  in  1929;  dollar  valxies,  however,  were  approximately  the 
same  in  the  2  years. 

Exports  of  bananas  nearly  doubled  in  quantity  during  the  decade, 
but  the  dollar  value  in  1938  was  less  than  three-foiirths  that  in 
1929*   Exports  of  sugar  have  varied  widely.   Those  of  mate  (Brazilian 
tea)  have  shown  a  downward  trend;  the  qxiantity  in  1938  was  about 
■Uiree-fourths  of  that  in  1929,  but  the  dollar  value  was  only  a  little 
over  one-fovu:th.   Although  exports  of  frozen  and  chilled  meats  have 
fluctuated  considerably,  the  general  trend  has  been  dovrnward,  quantily 
and  dollar  value  in  1938  being  respectively  57  percent  and  39  percent 
of  those  in  1929. 

Exports  of  manganese  ore  also  showed  marked  variations  dicing 
the  deccuie,  being  influenced  by  activity  in  the  steel  mills,  especi- 
ally those  in  the  United  States.   After  declining  precipitately  in 
1932  as  compared  with  1929,  exports  recovered,  approaching  the  1929 
level  in  1937.   In  1938,  however,  they  declined  to  less  than  half 
the  1929  quanti-tgr  figure  and  to  less  than  one-third  of  their  1929 
dollar  value.   The  quantity  of  rubber  exported  in  1932  was  less 
than  one-third  of  that  in  1929  (about  one- tenth  in  terms  of  dollar 


value) .   Thereafter  the  quantity  exported  increased,  in  1937 
reaching  three-fourths  of  that  in  1929,  but  in  1938  declined  to 
about  three-fifths.   The  dollar  value  of  rubber  exports  in  1938 
was  somewhat  over  one-third  that  in  1929 • 
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Table  5-  ~  Brazilt     Exxxxrts  of  selected  conoodltles,  In  specified  years,  1929  to  1^38 


OoModll^ 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Babassu  nuts,  1,000  lbs.  

Bananas,  1,000  bunches  of  ^0  lbs. 

Cacao  beans,   1,000  lbs.  

Castor  beans,  1,000  lbs.  

Coffee,   1,000  Iba.  . 

CottOTj,  bales  

Cottonseed,   1,000  lbs.   

Manganese  ore,   long  tons 


1/ 


Meats,  frozen  and  chilled,  1,000 

Rubber,  long  tons  

Sugar,  1.000  lbs.  

■atA  (BrasUlftn  Ut),  1,000  lbs.. 


Bfibassu  nuts 

Bananas  

Cacao  beans  

Castor  beans  

Coffee  

Cotton  

Cottonseed  

Manganese  ora  

Meats,  frozen  ?«nd  chilled 

UaU  (Brasilian  tea) 


Babassu  nuts,  lb.  

Bananas,  bunch  of  "^O  lbs. 

Cacao  beans,  lb. 

Castor  beans,  lb.  

Coffee,  lb.  

Cotton,  bale  

Cottonseed,  lb.  

Manganese  ore,  long  ton 


Meats,  frozen  and  chilled,  lb.  

Rubber,  long  ton  

Uat4  (Brazilian  tea),  lb.  


19,182 

3,585 

UA,5?8 

it5,995 

1,8»?9,009 

22^,739 

53,537 
288,683 
17/.,  916 

19,5^7 

32,799 
139.53^ 


Quantity 


722 

2,16<? 

12,39^; 

l,ii56 

323,613 

in,177 

S56 

3,375 

13,150 

7,21!5 

1,066 

12,561 


:         19,658 

67, 8U 

48,490 

66,538 

■           U,2L:2. 

6,991 

6,981 

6,846 

:       2U,976 

.       268,345 

231,732 

274,590 

:          27,222 

224,993 

264,367 

277,502 

:   1,573,746 

1,876,402 

1,603,557 

2,272,948 

'           2,377 

923,373 

1,089,298 

1,239,368 

:           1,83ft 

180,671 

U4,939 

135,825 

:         20,555 

163,840 

243,210 

134,680 

:       101,378 

131,989 

155,647 

^'  99,571 

■'       e,i2b 

13,038 

U,558 

11,873 

:         39,196 

193,793 

636 

17,948 

:       179,455 

U6,829 

U4,U3 

139,421 

Value  in  1. 

)JJ  n.  S.  dollars  2/ 

:               362 

2,557 

2,7J6 

2,237 

•            1,412 

1,814 

1,397 

1,540 

:            8,106 

16,366 

Vl5,853 

12,354 

'•               424 

4,334 

,/     ^'^32 

4,627 

:       129,865 

U5,371 

^U7,334 

133,174 

:               126 

60,312 

64,462 

53,932 

:                 15 

1,233 

1,321 

362 

:                 93 

1,0&8 

3,J53 

o/    946 

:           4,346 

5,058 

7,266 

^5,109 

:               757 

4,446 

5,133 

2,706 

:           1,36"; 

2,853 

22 

167 

:           6,194 

4,139 

4,529 

a,  444 

Unit  value   in 


0.333 
.■6J5 
.036 
.032 
.171 

80.38 
.Olft 

11.69 
.075 
369.26 
.033 
.066 


0.J13 
.333 
.038 
.016 
.082 
53.01 
.008 

4.5?. 
.043 
123.57 
.015 
.035 


0.033 
.259 
.063 
.021 
.078 
65.82 
.007 

6.52 
.038 
341.00 
.014 
.029 


0.056 
.271 
.068 
.024 
.092 

59.18 
.009 

12.55 
.047 
356.37 
.032 
.031 


T/    See   the  section  on  banants   in  part  III  of"  this  rt^port. 
2/    Probably  excludes  frozen  bar lets  (pickled  tripe)  and  tongues. 
2/     Converted  at  rates  shoim  in  table  3. 

^     Beceuse   these  values  have  been  converted  from  the  gold  pcund,    the; 
shOTn  in  table  4. 


0.034 
.225 
.045 
.017 
.059 
43.52 
.006 
7.02 
2/.051 
227.91 
.009 
.025 


totals  vary   slightly  fror.  those 


Source:       Compiled  by  the  U.   S.   Tariff  Commission  from  Comorcio  Exterior  do  Brasil,   and  Comercio 
Exterior  do  Brasil,  N.   12A,  Janeiro  a  Dezenbro  1938. 
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Destination.  -  The  principal  destinations  of  Brazilian  exports  in 
1938,  with  share  of  the  total  value  taken  by  each  country,  were  the 
United  States  (34  percent),  Germany  (19  percent),  the  United  Kingdom 
(9  percent),  France  (6  percent),  Argentina  (6  percent),  and  Japan  (5 
percent) •   Other  purchasers  of  Braziliaji  products  in  that  year  includ- 
ed BelgixjBi-Luxemburg,  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Portugal.   Exports  from  Brazil 
to  selected  countries,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in 
tables  6  and  7.   More  detailed  data  for  1937  are  shown  in  table  8. 

The  most  significant  trends  in  the  distribution  of  Brazilian  ex- 
ports in  the  period  1929-38  were  the  decline  in  the  proportions  taken 
\sj  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  share  of  exports  taken  by  Germany.   The  United  States 
has  for  over  h«if  a  century  been  the  most  important  Brazilian  export 
market.   In  the  decade  1929-38  its  purchases  of  Brazilian  products 
ranged  from  8^  million  dollars  (1932)  to  •"'92  million  dollars  (1929); 
in  1938  they  amounted  to  101  million  dollars.   The  share  of  the  United 
States  in  Brazilian  exports,  which  was  42  percent  in  1929*  increaoed  to 
46  percent  in  1932.   In  the  3-year  period  1936-38  it  declined  regular- 
ly from  39  percent  to  34  percent. 

^he  proportion  of  exports  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom  declined 
from  12  percent  in  1936  to  9  percent  in  1938.   Its  share  in  1938, 
however,  was  somewhat  larger  than  in  1929  and  1932,  when  it  was  less 
than  7  percent.   The  value  of  Brazilian  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
has  ranged  between  13  million  dollars  (1932)  and  38  million  dollars 
(1936) .   Dollar  values  in  1938  (26  million  dollars) ,  however,  ap- 
proached those  in  1929* 
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The  substantial  increase  in  the  share  of  Brazilian  expprts  taken 
by  Germangr  In  recent  years  Is  largely  the  result  of  increased  purchases 
of  cotton  and  coffee.   In  1929 >  Germany  took  about  9  percent  of  all 
Brazilian  exp<Mrts«   In  the  3  years  1936-38  its  share  Increased  from 
13  percent  to  19  percent,  euid  in  each  of  these  yesirs  it  occupied  sec- 
ond place  as  a  market  for  Brazil* s  exports.   In  value,  German  pur- 
chases have  varied  from  16  million  dollars  (1932)  to  60  mil  Hon  dol- 
lars (1937).   Japan's  share  in  the  Brazilian  esqport  trade  in  1929  and 
19^  was  negligible,  but  in  the  period  1936-38,  as  a  result  of  Japanese 
purchases  of  cotton.  It  ranged  between  4.  and  5  percent,  values  varying 
from  14.  to  16  mm  ion  dollars. 

The  proportions  of  total  exports  taken  by  Italy  and  France  de- 
clined in  the  decade  1929-38,  that  of  France  decreasing  from  11  per- 
cent to  6  percent,  and  that  of  Italy  from  nearly  5  percent  to  2  per- 
cent Ji/   Brazilian  shipments  to  all  other  I^atin  American  cotantries 
(principally  Argentina)  constitute  a  small  proportion  of  total  exports. 
In  1937  they  were  valued  at  24.  mm  ion  dollars,  or  less  than  7  percent 
of  the  total. 


^  Italian  purchases  in  1929  were  valued  at  21  million  dollars,  as 
oosrpared  with  6  million  dollars  in  1938.   French  purchases  in  1929 
amounted  to  51  million  dollars,  and  in  1938  to  19  mill  ion  dollars  (see 
table  7). 
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Table  6.-  Brazil:  Foreign  trade  with  selected  countries,  in  specifiod  yetrs, 

1929  to  1938 

(Value  in  thousands  of  paper  milreis) 


Country 


Exports  to:^ 
All  countries 


UNITED  STATES  - 
United  Kingdom 
Germany  ■■ 

Japan  

Italy  

France  


All  other  countries 


3/ 

Imports  from:*' 

All  countries 


UNITED  STATES  - 
United  Kingdom 
Germany  — — — 

Japan  

Italy  

France  


All  other  countries 


1929 


1932 


3-860.A82 


1,629,807 
251,377 
338,122 
1,612 
180, OU 
429  ,U0 

1,030,080 


3, $27,738 


1,063,100 
677,5^6 
U7,534 
7,634 
114,083 
137,363 

1,030,478 


2.^36.765 


1,173,129 
175,826 
223,618 
3,626 
94,981 
224,878 
640,707 


1.518.694 


456,912 

292,498 

136,461 

5,542 

61,657 

77,354 

402,270 


1936 


4.??? ,435 


1,901,744 
584,732 
645,639 
209,846 
159,677 
362,231 

1,031,566 


A. 268. 667 


945,735 

479,933 

1,002,597 

49,572 

75,709 

125,597 

1,589,524 


1937 
(prel.) 


5.092.059 


1,850,796 
458,512 
871,741 
240,336 
112,782 
326,982 

1,230,910 


'^•3U.551 


1,228,503 

641,924 

1,270,348 

85,626 

79,692 

125,347 

1,233,111 


1938 
(prel.) 


'i.09e.S90 


2J 


1,749,281 
4i6,807 
971,516 
233,922 
108,609 
325,869 

1,260,886 


$,19?.?79 


If 


1,257,926 

539,291 

1,298,356 

62,4U 

93,435 

166,985 

1,771,163 


1/  Exports  of  Brazilian  merchandise. Values  f.o.b. 
2/  Includes  trade  with  the  following  countries: 


Ejffpyt^  \a  - 


Argentina   '■ 
Belgium-Luxemburg 

Sweden  

Portugal     ' 


Paper  milreis 
(1,000) 

320,427 

182,202 

109,493 

31,096 


Imports  from  - 


Argentina 
Belgium-Luxemburg  ~ 

Sweden  

Netherlands  ■ 


Paper  milreis 
(1,000) 

6U,598 

203,563 

127,605 

47,016 


2/  Genertil  Imports.   Values  c.i.f . 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Comercio  Exterior  do  Brasil,  and 
Comeroio  Exterior  do  Brasil,  N.  12A,  Janeiro  a  Dezembro  1938. 
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Table  8.  -  Brazil}  Foreign  trade,  by  geographic  areas  and  principal 

coimtries,  in  1937 

(Valne,  in  thouaands  of  U.  S.  dollars) 


Eaq)orts  1/ 
(1  milreiB  ^  fO. 06826) 


Imports  1/ 
(1  mnrftis  s  10.0622) 


Exported  to  - 


Value 


;  Percent: 
:of  total: 
:  exports: 


Imported  from  - 


Valvie 


Percent 

of  total 

imports 


Western  Hemisphere: 

UNITED  STATES  :  126,335 

995 

16,503 

6,320 


Canada  — — 

Argentina  

Uruguay  

All  other  Western 

Hemisphere 

countries  


2,022 


Total 


Europe: 

United  Kingdom 
Germany  — — — 
France     '■ — 
Italy 


Netherlands 
Belgium- 

Luxemlxirg  - 
Sweden  


All  other  Euro- 
pean co\mtries  - 
Total  ~ 

Aaia: 
Japan  — 

All  other  Asiatic 
countries  

Total  

Africa  

Oceania  


-:  152,175 


31,298 
59,505 
22,320 
7,699 
11,45^ 

10, 96^ 
7,281 

21,127 


Grand  total 


171,653 


16,^5: 


: Western  Hemisf^ere: 

UNITED  STATES  

Canada  

Netherlands  West 

Indies 1 

Argentina  

All  other  Western 

Hemisphere 

countries  

Total  


76,412 
4,753 

9,153 
45,829 


7»006| 


23.1 
1.4 

2.8 
13.9 


2,088 

'.           .6  : 
E       : 

18,493 

!    5.3  : 

5,008 

1.4  : 

255 

.1  : 

347,584 

100.0  : 

Europe: 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  

France  


Italy 

Belgixm- 
Luxemburg  

All  other  Euro- 
pean countries 


Total  - 


176,838 


Asia: 

Japan  

British  India  

All  other  Asiatic 

countries  : 

Total 

Africa  — 

Oceania 


Grand  total  


53.5 


1/  General  imports  (whether  or  not  for  consumption).   Net  exports  (exclvid- 
ing  reexports).   Import  values  are  c.i.f.  (exclviding  duties);  export  values 
are  f.o.b.  (including  export  duties).   Valuations  are  according  to  merchant's 
declarations . 

g/    Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

Sovirce:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Comercio  Exterior  do 
Bra8ll«  N.  12  A.  (monthly),  Janeiro  a  Dezembro  1937. 
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Brazil's  exports  oi"  coffee  go  principally  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  3-year  period  1936-38,  between  54  and  57  percent  of  such  exports, 
in  terms  of  value,  rras  shipped  to  this  country.   Germany  and  JYance 
were  the  other  principal  markets,  taking  respectively  10  percent  and  9 
percent  of  the  coffee  exported  in  1938.   From  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  all  cacao  exported  in  the  3  years  mentioned  went  to  the 
United  States;  other  purcliasers  included  Argentina,  Italy,  and  the 
Netherlands.   Brazilian  oranges  go  principal ly  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Argentina;  bananas  to  Argentina  and  the  United  Kingdom;  Brazil 
nuts  to  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany;  and  rice 
to  a  number  of  markets,  including  Argentina,  France,  Uruguay,  aai 
Germany  .i/ 

Of  the  animal  products  included  within  the  foodstuffs  classifica- 
tion, meats,  in  the  period  1934.-36,^  went  chiefly  to  the  United 
KingdOTi,  Uruguay  (for  reesqwrt),  and  Italy;  in  1936  the  percentage 
shares  were,  respectively,  37,  30,  and  19.   Preserved  meats  in  1936 
were  purchased  principally  by  Uruguay  (59  percent),  the  United  Kingdom 
(20  percent) ,  and  the  United  States  (4  percent)  •   In  the  same  year, 
the  chief  markets  for  frozen  smd  chilled  meats  were  the  United  Kingdom 
(48  percent),  Italy  (32  percent),  and  Uruguay  (10  percent).   The  most 
important  markets  for  oilseed  cake  were  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Belgixim- 
Luxemburg. 

\J    The  discussions  of  export  commodities  by  countries  of  destination 
and  of  import  commodities  "hy  countries  of  origin  are  largely  based  on 
statistics  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Regional  Information,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

2/  Except  for  coffee  and  cotton,  complete  statistics  of  exports 
from  Brazil  \fj   commodities  and  countries  of  destination  are  not  avail- 
able for  years  subsequent  to  1936. 
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More  than  one-half  of  the  e^)orts  of  vegetable  raw  materials  from 
Brazil  consist  of  raw  cotton.   In  the  3  years  1936-38,  the  positionr. 
of  the  principal  purchasers  shifted.   In  1936,  the  United  Kingdom  was 
the  chief  destination  of  Brazilian  cotton  (32  percent);  in  1937  and 
1938  Germany  occupied  this  position  (36  and  30  percent,  respectively), 
and  the  United  Kingdom  moved  into  third  place.   Japan  occupied  second 
place  in  all  3  years  (22,  24,  and  23  percent,  respectively) .   For  the 
remaining  exports  of  Brazilian  raw  materials,  the  principal  markets 
have  been:  Camauba  wax,  the  United  States;  leaf  tobacco,  Germany; 
flaxseed,  castor  beans,  eind  babassu  nuts,  the  United  States;  timber, 
Argentina;  and  rubber,  Germar^. 

Hides  and  skirs,  and  raw  sheep* s  wool  are  the  important  animal 
raw  materials  exported  from  Brazil.   In  1936  the  United  States  took 
two-fifths  of  all  shipments  of  hides  and  skins,  Germany  took  nearly 
one-third,  and  the  United  Kingdom  about  one-twentieth.   Nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  all  sheep's  wool  in  the  same  year  went  to  Gerraaiy. 
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Compogitlon.  -  The  Brazilian  Import  classification  Includes  four 
main  groups  -  manufactured  articles,  raw  materials,  foodstuffs,  and 
live  animals;  the  last-named  group  Is  unimportant  in  relation  to  total 
imports.   Imports  into  Brazil,  by  groups,  subgroups,  and  commodities. 
In  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  tables  9  and  10. 

During  the  decade  1929-38,  the  Brazilian  Import  classifications 
were  changed  several  times.   Because  of  these  successive  changes.  It 
has  not  been  possible  to  provide  group  totals  for  1929.^   The  ratios 
of  the  dollar  value  of  imports  In  1938  to  those  in  1932  (the  year  of 
smallest  total  Imports)  for  the  major  groups,  however,  are  as  follows: 
Manufactured  products,  386  percent}  raw  materials,  228  percent;  and 
foodstuffs,  163  percent. 

More  than  one-half  of  all  Imports  into  Brazil  In  the  period 
1936-38  consisted  of  manufactured  articles.   This  proportion  repre- 
sents a  marked  increase  over  1932,  when  they  formed  about  two-fifths  of 
all  purchases  abroad;  the  Increase,  however,  is  partly  the  result  of 
the  decline  In  the  Importance  of  imports  of  raw  materials  and  food- 
stuffs. 


3/  In  the  manufactured  articles  group  It  has  not  been  practicable  to 
provide  data  for  subgroups  and  commodities  for  1929  and  1932. 
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Table  9-  -  Rrazllt  Inrports,^/  bjr  groups,  subgroups,  acd  commodities,  in  specified 

years,  X929  to  1938 

(Value  in  thousands  of  paper  milr»;is) 


Commodity  group,  subgroup, 
or  commodity  2/ 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Grand  total 


3-'i27.738 


l.-ilS.69i. 


^.268.667 


'^•3^-^^! 


^.195. 'HO 


Manufactured  products 


Machinery,  apparatus,  utensils,  and  tools 
Iron  and  steel  ' 


Vehicles  and  accessories,  except  motoroars  and 
trucks    . 


Motorcars  and  trucks  - 

Chemical  products,  drugs,  and  pharmaceutical 
specialties 


Paper  and  manufactures  — ..^— — — — — — 

Earthenware,  porcelain,  glass  and  crystal  - 
Rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes  for  motorcars 
Linen  —————— —^—^—— — 

WcQl  


Copper  — — ^— — — — — 
Cotton,  except  piece  goods 
Cotton  piece  goods 


All  other  manufactured  articles 


Raw  materials 


Patent  fuel,  coal,  and  coke 
Gasoline  i— — ^— — 
Iron  and  steel  — — — — . 
Fuel  oU  


Hood  pulp  for  manufacture  of  paper 
Jute  ———————— 


Lubricatlr^  oil 
Kerosene  ———— 

Wool  — — 

Copper 


Aniline  or  fuchsine  dyes 
Animal  silk       . 
Cotton    ■ 


Acetate  of  cellulose 

Skins  and  hides  

.Mumlnum  — — ^a-^— — 
Cement,  common  ■ 
Hops 


All  other  ■^aw  materials 


JL 


*'i92.620   :    2.130. Sll 


2.800.200 


2.860.^21 


729,726 
360,403 

138,862 
200,0^9 

203,389 

104,0^3 

U,85A. 

U,892 

42,536 

18,011 

21,517 

6,646 

10,924 

204,659 


3/         «     *523.ftA3  t   1.233.4Z4 


U6,059 
147,130 
52,457 
34,471 
24,667 
48,823 
a,  157 
58,022 
39,617 
32,520 
5,408 
32,8C3 
41,686 

32,583 
3,335 

62,662 
2,924 


78,877 
53,922 
18,470 
47,988 
21,661 
27,932 
24,162 
25,047 
12,860 
10,711 
19,915 
36,554 
19,274 

A/ 

9,319 

2,650 
18,164 

1,U9 


167,254 

155,956 

99,034 

78,701 

66,437 

64,875 

a,357 

55,581 

37,985 

38,108 

40,398 

38,458 

34,356 

19,604 

20,478 

8,959 

11,919 

7,196 

246,788 


953,635 
503,068 

252,716 
267,071 

235,173 

113,302 

55, 8U 

45,209 

51,245 

22,985 

24,501 

7,937 

15,279 

252,268 

1-S60.S42 


233,859  I 

185,131  : 

173,126  : 

89,000  ! 

87,409  : 

73,346  t 

47,146  J 

66,886  : 

53,905  : 

58,021 -J 

46,191  ? 

39,259  » 

34,553  : 

10,953  I 

30,445  : 

12,114  t 

U,668  J 

7,674  « 

299,356  t 

L 


1,104,196 
377,354 

307,054 
244,881 

235,011 

113,485 

52,454 

46,916 

42,317 

25,691 

21,151 

12,033 

9,906 

267,972 

l-^q6-232 


263,056 

172,638 

U3,660 

111; 892 

94,191 

66,093 

53,U2 

51  354 

4S388 

43,  46 

40  597 

38,366 

36,670 

25,922 

21,549 

12,294 

9,586 

5,796 

260,292 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Mo8t  of  the  indlvldtULL  manufactured  ccMnmoditles  showed  little 
variation  In  percentage  share  within  the  group  in  the  years  1936«38, 
In  19389  ai^uroxlaately  40  percent  of  all  imports  of  manufactures  con- 
sisted of  oachlnery^  apparatus,  utensils,  and  tools*   Such  imports 
represented  21  percent  of  total  laports  In  1938,  as  ccmpared  with  over 
17  percent  In  1936  and  1937«   Other  Important  manufactured  articles 
Included  Iron  and  steel  manufactures;  vehicles  and  accessories 
(ezclQcUng  motorcars  and  trucks)}  motorcars  and  trucks;  chemical 
products,  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  specialties;  and  paper  and  manijt- 
factures  (see  tables  9  and  10) • 

Raw  materials  Imported  into  Brazil  in  each  year  of  the  period 
1936>38  have  constituted  29  percent  of  the  value  of  all  imports;  the 
proportion  in  1932  was  34*5  percent.   This  classification  consists 
of  a  wide  varle-ty  of  commodities,  none  of  iriiich  in  1938  represented 
more  than  about  5  percent  of  total  imports.   Those  accounting  for 
more  than  2  percent  were.  In  order  of  their  Importance,  patent  fuel, 
coal,  and  coke;  gasoline;  crude  forms  of  iron  and  steel;  and  fuel 
oil  (see  tables  9  and  10). 

Imports  of  foodstuffs  into  Brazil  consist  largely  of  wheat,  with 
smaller  values  of  traits  and  nuts,  olive  oil,  codfish,  beverages, 
wheat  flour,  malt>  and  olives.   In  1938  Imports  of  aHl  foodstuffs 
represented  approximately  16  percent  of  aggregate  purchases  abroaui; 
idieat  alone  ae  ounted  for  10  percent  of  the  total. 


Sources.  -  The  principal  suppliers  of  imports  into  Br^jil  in 
1938,  according  to  statistics  of  tuat  country,  were  Gerraany  v~5 
percent),-^  the  United  States  (24-  percent),  and  ths  Unitsd  Kin,:;doni 
(10  percent).   These  three  countries  in  that  year  furnished  nearly 
three-fifths  of  all  imports.   Other  important  suppliers  included 
Argentina,  the  Netheriaads,  Belgium,  France,  Sweden,  Italy,  and 
Japan.   Imports  into  Brazil  from  selected  coimtries,  in  specified 
years,  1929  to  1938,  have  already  been  shown  In.   tables  6  and  7. 
More  detailed  data  for  1937  are  shown  in  tabic  8, 

The  value  of  Brazil's  imports  from  the  Unit'3d  States  in  tlie 
decade  1929-38  ranged  from  33  million  dollars  (1932)  to  126  million 
dollars  (1929).   Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1929  and  1932 
represented  slightly  over  30  percent,  by  value,  of  ctll  imports  into 
Brazil,  and  the  United  States  was  the  leading  s\q)plier.   In  1936 
the  share  of  the  United  States  declined  to  22  percent;  in  subsequent 
years  it  increased  slightly. 

Brazil's  purchases  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  varied  between 
21  million  dollars  (1932)  and  80  million  dollars  (1929).   The  United 
Kingdom's  share  in  the  Brazilian  import  trade  declined  irregularly 
from  19  percent  in  1929  to  10  percent  in  1938.   The  share  of"  Cenaany, 
which  was  13  percent  in  1929,  declined  to  9  percent  in  1932,  but 

^— »— 1  I      Ml  ■  I  I  I  I        mm  11       ■     I    I  I  I  ■    I  I        «  ■  I        II 

1/    This  percentage  is  based  on  unadjusted  Brazili=«i  statistics, 
which  convert  purchases  from  Germany  at  the  official  rate.   Actually 
most  of  the  transactions  took  place  in  marks  sold  at  a  dieco^jjit,  and 
imports  from  Germany  were  probably  overvaltitd  iu  1938  by  about  17 
peircent.   If  the  adjustment  is  made,  the  Cenfl^^n  share  falls  to  about 
21  percent,  and  the  United  States  becomes  the  principal  supplier. 
The  same  situation  probably  obtained  for  the  years  1936  and  1937. 
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increased  to  23  percent  in  1936,  and  to  25  percent  in  1933  j/   The 
value  of  Brazilian  ifflports  from  Germany  ranged  from  10  million  dollars 
(1932)  to  79  milUon  dollars  (1937)  • 

France,  Italy,  and  Japan   are  relatively  unimportant  suppliers  of 
Brazilian  imports.   During  the  decade  1929-33,  the  share  of  France 
declined  from  5  percent  to  3  percent,  and  that  of  Italy  from  3  per- 
cent to  less  than  2  percent,   Japan's  share,  which  was  negligible 

2/ 
in  1929,  rose  to  somewhat  over  1  percent  in  1938,-*' 

Imports  from  other  Latin  American  countries  (principally 
Argentina,  wheat  being  the  dominant  import  product)  are  large.   In 
1937  they  amounted  to  over  51  million  dollars,  or  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  total  imports. 

Manufactured  products  imported  into  Brazil  originate  principally 
in  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Belgiim- 
Luxemburg.   In  the  machinexy  subgroup,  imports  of  sewing  machines 
in  1936^ came  principally  from  Canada  (52  percent),  Germany  (36 
percent),  and  the  United  States  (9  perceYit).   The  United  States, 
Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  the  leading  suppliers  of  electric 
motors  and  transformers.   Of  imports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
in  1936,  iron  bars  and  rods  were  supplied  chiefly  by  Germany  (80  per- 
cent), and  iron  sheets  for  roofs  and  culverts  by  the  United  Kingdom 

^ Based  on  unadjusted  Brazilian  statistics. 

2/  The  value  of  imports  from  these  countries  has  varied  as  follows: 
France,  5  million  dollars  (1932)  to  22  million  dollars  (1929) J  Italy, 
A  million  dollars  (1932)  to  13  million  dollars  (1929);  Japan, 
$39^,000  (1932)  to  5  million  dollars  (1936). 

2/    Complete  statistics  of  imports  into  Brazil  by  commodities  and 
countries  of  origin  are  not  available  for  years  subsequent  to  1936, 
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(31  percent),  the  United  States  (29  percent),  and  Belgi\am-I,uxemburg 
(19  percent).   The  Iftiited  States  was  the  principal  source  of  rails, 
fishplates  and  railway  accessories  (37  percent),  followed  hy 
Germany  (28  percent),  and  Poland  (16  percent),   Germany  in  1936 
furnished  70  percent  of  wire  imports,  51  percent  of  tubes,  pipes, 
and  joinings  of  iron,  and  52  percent  of  iron  superstructure  for 
buildings. 

Imports  of  railway  cars  and  wagons  in  1936  originated  principally 
in  the  United  States  (50  percent),  Belgium-Luxemburg  (26  percent), 
and  Germany  (18  percent)*   Locomotives  came  chiefly  from  Germany 
(86  percent).   The  United  States  was  by  far  the  principal  source  of 
motorcars  and  accessories  in  1936,  furnishing  88  percent  of  the  im- 
ports of  automobiles  and  trucks,  and  82  percent  of  the  imports  of 
accessories.   In  193ii.  and  1935  the  United  States  was  the  first 
supplier  of  tires  and  inner  tubes j  in  1936,  however,  Canada  led, 
followed  by  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.   Newsprint 
paper,  in  the  same  year,  came  chiefly  from  Finland,  Sweden,  Germsmy, 
and  Norway. 

Of  textile  manufactures,  the  principal  suppliers  in  1936  were 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Ireland.   The  United  Kingdom 
was  the  chief  source  of  cotton  yam  (93  percent),  and  of  cotton  piece 
goods  {A3   percent).   Wool  yam  caiae  principally  from  Germany  (56 
percent)  and  Japan  (26  percent);  the  United  Kingdom  led  in  furnishing 
woolen  piece  goods  (66  percent).   Italy  was  the  principal  supplier 
of  silk  yam  {AA  percent),  followed  by  Japan  (27  percent),  and  the 
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United  States  (19  percent).   Linen  piece  goods  were  obtained  from 
Irelana  {J!^1   percent),  the  United  Kingdom  {jO   percent),  and 
Belgiirn-Lux  mburg  (19  percent), 

Brazilian  imports  of  raw  materials  consist  of  a  wide  varietj 
of  prod\icts.   Imports  of  coal  and  briquets  in  1936  ceime  largely 
from  the  United  Kingdom  (4-7  percent)  and  Germany  (39  percent). 
Gasoline  was  furnished  by  the  United  States  (A9  percent),  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies  (23  percent),  and  Peru  (21  percent).   The 
United  States  provided  by  far  the  greater  part  of  imports  of 
kerosene  (78  percent)  and  lubricating  oils  (89  percent).   Fuel  oil 
came  chiefly  from  the  Netherlands  liest  Indies  (87  percent).   Nearly 
two-thirds  of  imports  of  dyes,  aniline  and  fuchsine,  in  1936  were 
furnished  by  Germany.   The  principal  sources  of  wood  pulp  were 
Sweden  (4^6  percent)  emd  Germany  (26  percent). 

Brazilian  imports  of  foodstuffs  consist  largely  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour.   In  1936  Argentina  supplied  practically  all  the  wheat 
imported;  wheat  flour  came  from  Argentina  (57  percent),  Uruguay 
(26  percent),  and  the  Ifaated  States  (15  percent).   Imports  of 
codfish  originated  in  Newfoundland,  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway,  and 
Iceland, 

United  States  Trade  with  Brazil 
Brazil  occupies  a  most  important  position  in  United  States 
foreign  trade,  particularly  as  a  soiurce  of  imports.   Customarily, 
it  is  the  fifth  largest  supplier  of  United  States  purchases  from 
the  world  and  in  several  years  during  the  last  decade  has  been  the 
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leading  source  of  Imports  from  Latin  America,   Brazil's  preeminence 
in  United  States  imports  from  Latin  America  is  based  upon  that 
nation's  advantage  in  the  production  of  coffee,   Brazil,  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  coffee,  supplies  more  than  one^alf  of  the 
consumption  in  the  I^ted  States,  the  world's  largest  consiimer. 
Of  major  importance  to  the  Brazilian  economy  and  to  United  States 
trade  with  Brazil  has  been  the  price  of  coffee.   Upon  its  fluctua- 
tions are  dependent  Brazilian  purchasing  power  and  to  some  extent 
Brazil's  position  in  Ifeited  States  foreign  trade.   ?niile  coffee 
represents  a  predominant  share  of  imports  from  Brazil,  a  trend 
toward  diversification  has  been  increasingly  evident  in  recent 
years.   Other  leading  imports  for  which  Brazil  is  a  principal 
supplier  include  cacao,  camauba  wax,  and  numeroiis  edible  nuts  and 
oil-bearing  seeds. 
Trend  of  United  States-Brazilian  trade. 

In  1929  United  States  purchases  from  Brazil  amounted  to  208 
million  do]J.ars  (they  had  been  even  larger  in  some  preceding  years) 
and  were  larger  than  those  from  any  other  Latin  American  country, 
slightly  exceeding  imports  from  Cuba,   In  the  next  3  years,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  greatly  reduced  price  of  coffee,  the  value  of  imports 
decreased  sharply  (see  table  11),   A  gradual  recovery  occurred 
dfter  1932,  and  imports  reached  a  post-depression  peak  of  121  million 
dollars  in  1937.   Imports  of  coffee  failed  to  contribute  to  this 
recovery}  though  the  volume  of  coffee  purchased  increased  greatly 
during  this  period,  there  was  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  value 
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of  Inports  owlzig  to  lover  coffee  prices.   Increased  lmx>ort8  of  a 
niunber  of  lesser  products  In  the  trade ^  aaong  them  cacao  beans y 
babassu  nuts^  Brazil  nuts^  castor  beans,  hides  and  skins,  rubber, 
and  cottonseed  oil,  wex^  largely  responsible  for  the  Increased  value 
of  total  iaports* 

Brazil's  share  In  total  United  States  purchases  of  lurchandlse 
tram  Latin  America,  amounting  to  21  percent  in  1939f  has  been  about 
the  same  in  recent  years  as  before  the  depression.   £xcept  for  the 
years  192^^-27  and  1935-3^,  vhen  it  was  displaced  by  Cuba,  Brazil 
has  accounted  for  a  larger  share  of  Uhited  States  imports  than  any 
other  Latin  American  country*   Its  displacement  in  the  recovery 
year&  was  the  result,  first,  of  the  continued  low  prices  for  coffee, 
and  secondly,  of  the  much  higher  prices  and  someirtiat  larger  quantities 
of  svigar  taken  by  the  Ihiited  States  from  Cuba.   Since  1930  the  price 
of  coffee  has  seldom  exceeded  50  percent  of  its  average  in  1928  or 
1929»  irtiereas  the  price  of  sugar  (at  New  York)  recovered  after  1932 
to  a  level  higher  than  in  1929.^ 

Though  it  is  the  first  or  second  ranking  source  of  imports  from 
Latin  America,  Brazil  is  customarily  only  the  fourth  largest  market 
for  Tftiited  States  products  in  Latin  America.   A  somewhat  larger 
share  of  total  exports  to  Latin  America,  however,  (amormting  to  14 
percent  in  1939)  has  been  taken  in  recent  years  than  before  the 
depression  (see  table  U).   The  trend  of  the  value  of  Dioited  States 

^  The  price  of  STigar  at  New  lork,  affected  first  by  the  duties  on 
sugar  and  after  1934  by  the  quota  system,  has  substantially  exceeded 
the  world  price. 
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eiq>orts  to  Brazil  has  been  about  the  sane  since  1929  as  tlmt  of 
exports  to  the  rest  of  Latin  Aaerica^  but  the  increase  in  eiqports 
to  Brazil  in  1939»  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  ha« 
been  proportionately  greater*   In  the  first  9  months  of  the  war, 
es^ports  to  Brazil  were  71  percent  larger  them  in  the  saoie  period  of 
193d-39*   A  large  part  of  this  increase  has  probably  been  the  re- 
stdt  of  the  diTersion  of  Brazilian  purchases  from  Geraany  which  was 
until  the  war  a  fery  large  siqiplier  of  imports  into  Brazil* 


"y    See  tables  6  and  7* 
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Table  11.  -  United  States  imports  from  and  exports  to  Brazil, 
192A-39  and  the  first  9  months  of  the  European  war 

(Value  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Year 


General  imports 


Value 


Percent  of  total 
United  States 
imports  from 
Latin  America 


]Exports  (including  reexports) 


Value 


Percent  of  total 
United  States 

exports  to 
Latin  America 


1939  1/- 

9  mcs.  -  : 

Sept.-Mayl/: 

1938-39  : 

1939-AO  : 

Percent  t 

change  : 


179,337 
221,572 
235,307 
203,027 
220,701 

207,686 

130,85A 

110,212 

82,139 

82,628 

91,^8^; 

99,685 
102, OOA 
120,638 

97,933 

107,2^3 


76,ii,91 
82,772 

+8.2 


1/  Preliminary. 


17.3 
22.0 
22.6 
21.2 
23.3 

20.5 
19.3 
23.1 
25  .A 
26.2 

2ii.7 
21.6 
20.3 
17.9 
21.6 

20.7 


21.7 
18.0 


65,207 
87, .^61 
95, U9 
88,737 
100,10^ 

108,787 
53,809 
28,579 
28,600 
29,728 

40,375 
-C3,618 
49,019 
68,631 
61,957 

80,441 


50,297 
86,141 

+71.3 


8.8 
10.4 
11.4 
11.0 
12.0 

11.9 

8.6 

9.1 

U.7 

13.8 

13.1 
12.7 
12.4 
11.9 
12.5 

U.l 


13.7 
15.6 


Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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ttilted  States  Importa  ^n  ft^^yiy,- 

Composition*  -  In  1959  coffee  represented  63  percent  of  the 
value  of  United  States  iMports  fron  Brazil  (see  table  12).   Other 
leading  imports  are  cacao  beans,  camauba  wax,  babeussu  nuts,  and 
castor  beans  I  the  combined  value  of  these  represented  18  percent 
of  total  imports  In  1939*   Thus,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  pur-> 
chases  from  Brasil  are  represented  bgr  only  five  products,  none  of 
irtiich  is  produced  CMmercially  in  the  Ihiited  States* 

Although  coffee  is  still  predominant,  in  recent  years  its 
share  in  the  trade  has  been  declining*   Coffee  represented  almost 
85  percent  of  the  imports  in  1932  (about  the  same  ratio  as  in 
^9^)»   ^^  ^  ensuing  years  it  decreased,  reaching  a  low  of  59  par- 
cent  in  1937*   A  considerable  nmber  of  factors  have  contributed 
to  this  trend,  but  possibly  the  most  important  -have  been  the  de-^ 
creasing  price  of  coffee,  greater  diversification  of  Brasilian 
exports,  and  Brazil's  increasing  importance  to  the  United  States 
as  a  source  of  oil  seeds  and  nuts* 

The  increasing  diversity  of  United  States  imports  from  Brazil 
is.  seen  in  the  enlarged  purchases  in  recent  years  of  canned  beef, 
the  product  of  Brazil's  expanding  meat  products  industry,  and 
imports  of  babassu  nuts  irtiich  rose  from  a  negligible  value  in  1932 
to  3*5  million  dollars  in  1939*   The  market  for  babassu  nuts  and 
babassu  oil  irtiioh  enter  the  United  States  free  of  duty  and  excise 
taxes  has  expanded  considerably  in  the  last  5  years,  principally 
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because  the  oil  can  be  substituted  for  other  imported  olls'  (chiefly 
coconut  end  palm-kemel  oil)  which  are  dutiable  and  subject  to 
import  excise  taxes •   The  continued  entry  of  babassu  nuts  and  oil 
free  of  duty  and  excise  taxes  was  guaranteed  in  the  trade  agreement 
with  Brazil*   A  sharp  increase  in  imports  of  oiticica  oil  occurred  in 
1938  and  1939  because  of  the  decreased  imports  of  tung  oil  resulting 
from  the  disruption  in  production  and  transportation  in  China, 
Imports  of  cottonseed  oil  likewise  increased  sharply  eifter  1932, 
reaching  a  peak  of  2,5  million  dollars  in  1937,   United  States 
shortages  of  edible  oils  arising  out  of  the  drought  in  this  period 
played  an  important  role  in  the  increase.   A  number  of  other  products 
were  also  purchased  in  greater  volume^  among  them  cotton.   Imports  of 
cotton,  which  are  negligible  compared  with  Iftiited  States  production 
or  exports,  increased  primarily  because  most  of  the  United  States 
cotton  comparable  in  grade  with  imports  was  "in  loan"  under  the 
Government's  agricultural  program  and  was  not  available  in  the 
United  States  market  at  prevailing  prices.   United  States  imports 
of  cotton,  however,  have  been  limited  by  quotas  since  September  5, 
1939. 

The  United  States  consumption  of  Brazilian  coffee  has  increased 
in  recent  years.   Nevertheless,  imports  of  coffee  from  Brazil  have 
become  less  important  not  only  in  comparison  with  other  imports 
from  Brazil  but  also  in  comparison  with  imports  of  coffee  from  other 
countries  (see  table  13) •   Brazil's  share  in  the  United  States 
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market  for  coffee  has  receded  for  a  number  of  reasons,  among  thea 
being  tas   development  of  new  producing  areas,  such  as  El  Salvador, 
the  growing  demand  for  "mild"  coffee  for  blending  with  the  "strong" 
of  Brazil,  and  the  operation  of  the  Brazilian  coffee  program  which^ 
by  restricting  the  quantity  available  for  export  and  by  raising 
prices,  has  tended  to  limit  the  market  for  Brazilian  coffee.   As 
shown  in  table  13,  Brazil's  share  in  United  States  imports  of  coffee, 
based  on  value,  declined  significantly  in  the  last  deccuie,  while 
the  share  of  imports  from  Colc»nbia  increased  and  that  of  El  Salvador, 
thoi^h  still  small,  rose  several  fold.   There  has  been  a  similar 
trend  in  the  ratios  based  on  quantity*^ 


1/ Brazil  accounts  for  a  much  larger  share  of  imports  based  on 
quantity  than  on  value,  the  average  unit  value  of  Brazilian  coffee 
being  considerably  lower  than  of  imports  from  other  sources. 
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Table  13.  -  United  States  imports  of  raw  or  green  coffeei/  from 
principal  suppliers,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1939 


Total  imDorts      : 

Percent  of  total  value 

from  - 

Year  ! 

Quantity 

.  Value  ', 

Value  s 
oer  lb.! 

Brazil! 

Colombia 

El   J 
Salvador- 

All  other 
countries 

!  Million 
pounds 

t   Million  ! 
!  dollars  : 

Cents  ' 

1929 

i   1,482 

:  302.4 

•  20.4 

!  59.0 

26.1 

i       1.1 

:   13.8 

1931 

1,742 

i     174.9 

10.0 

52.3  ! 

34.1 

i       1.2 

:   12.4 

1933 

!   1,586 

i  124.1 

:   7.8  : 

54.3 

:   32.1 

:   1.6 

:   12.0 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939  2/ 

:   1,755 
r   1,739  1 
:   1,697 
:   1,987 
:   2,0U  ! 

•  136.7 
134.0 
t     150.6 
!  137.8 
!  139.5 

:   7.8 
•   7.7 
J   8.9 
!   6.9  . 
:   6.9  ' 

•  53.7 
49.4 

.  46.9 
48.9 
48.2 

!   30.5 
:   28.8  . 
:   31.4 
•   33.2 
!   32.4  : 

!   3.5 
3.6 
5.6 
4.0 
4.9 

i       12.3 
'   18.2 
!   16.1 
!   13.9 
U.5 

1/  General  imports,  1929-33;  imports  for  consumption,  1935-39. 
2/  Preliminary. 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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Although  the  volume  of  coffee  constimed  in  this  country  has 
^creased,  that  increase  has  not  been  sufficient  to  offset  the  de- 
cline in  prices,  and  consequently  the  value  of  recent  inports  has 
been  far  less  than  in  predepression  years.   An  example  of  the 
effect  of  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  coffee  upon  United  States 
imports  from  Braail  is  shovn  by  the  trade  since  1936.   In  1937 
the  value  of  coffee  imported  from  Brazil  was  greater  than  in  any 
other  recovery  yeari  in  the  next  2  years,  wnen  the  volume  of  imports 
increased  materially,  the  value  decreased  because  of  the  marked  de- 
cline in  coffee  prices.   Part  of  the  decline  was  attributable  to 
the  modification  late  in  1937  of  Braail*s  valorization  program, 
which  resulted  in  a  freer  market. 

DutiE-^le  status  of  imports.  -  Imperils  from  Brazil  are  largely 
free  of  duty.   Only  2.5  percent  of  the  value  of  imports  from  Brazil 
was  represented  by  dutiable  items  in  1932,  but  the  ratio  increased 
to  10.2  percent  in  1938,  chiefly  because  the  trade  in  practically  all 
the  principel  dutiable  commodities  (Brazil  nuts,  cottonseed  oil, 
castor,  beans,  canned  beef,  end  cattle  hides)  increesed  conBidprebly 
after  1932. 

In  the  trade  agreement  with  Brazil,  effective  January  1,  1936, 
the  United  States  reduced  the  duties  on  Brazil  nuts  and  castor  beans, 
and  on  certain  types  of  copaiba  balsam.  Ipecac,  mate  (Brazilian  tea) , 
and  manganese  ore.   For  each  of  these  Brazil  is  a  principal  supplier, 
The  duty-free  status  of  a  number  of  other  items,  including  coffee  and 
cacao  beans,  babassu  nuts,  and  camauba  wax,  was  bound. 
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United.  States  e.^ppjlts  to^  Brazil . 

United  States  exports  to  Brazil  are  far  more  diversified  than 
imports  therefrom.   They  ere  composed  almost  entirely  of  manufc-ctured 
products;  the  principal  groups  of  commodities  are  automobiles  and 
parts,  electricel  machinery  and  apparatus,  industrial  machinery,  and 
petroleum  and  its  products  (see  table  14.). 

Machinery  and  vehicles,  the  largest  export  elf ssification, 
have  constituted  a  large  but  varying  share  of  total  exports  to  Brazil; 
they  represented  about  one-half  of  the  total  in  1929  and  1939,  out 
in  the  middepression  year  1932  they  fell  to  only  one- fourth  of  the 
total.   This  fluctuation  reflects  the  fact  that,  in  periods  of 
reduced  national  income,  the  demand  for  machinery  and  vehicles  can 
be  deferred  more  easily  than  the  demand  for  many  other  imported 
products • 

In  1939  the  leading  individxial  exports  to  Brazil,  shown  in  table 
15,  were  automobile  parts,  tin  plate,  passenger  cars,  motor  trucks, 
gasoline,  lubricating  oil,  bitxmiinous  coal,  and  ungalvanized  steel 
sheets.  None  of  these,  however,  is  large  compared  with  the  total 
trade . 

Although  total  United  States  sales  to  Brazil  in  the  last  few 
years  have  been  materially  smaller  than  before  the  depression,  sales 
of  a  great  number  of  individual  products  have  been  considerably 
larger  in  both  quantity  and  value  than  in  the  peak  year  1929.  In- 
cluded among  these  are  tin  plate,  steel  sheets,  bituminous  coal, 
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refined  copper  ingotb,  business  machines,  and  tractors,  the  increases 
in  which  are  partly  the  resxilt  of  accelerated  industrialization  in 
Brazil,  particularly  in  esserabling  and  finishing  enterprises.  The 
expanded  sales  of  oil-mill  machinery  and  cotton  gins  and  presses 
reflect  Brazil's  developing  vegetable-oil  and  cotton-growing  in- 
dustries.  Sales  of  caustic  soda,  used  in  making  soap  and  in  the 
preparation  of  hides,  have  also  increased.   Other  exports  v/hich 
have  increased  materially  are  telephone  apparatus,  radio  sets  and 
parts,  and  electric  refrigerators,  which  suggest  increasing  urban- 
ization, the  acceptance  of  nev,-  products,  and  improved  purchasing 
power. 

In  comparing  the  trend  of  exports  over  the  period  shov^n  in 
table  15,  it  should  be  noted  that  exports  in  1929  were  somewhat 
greater  than  in  any  year  since  1920,  the  post-?;ar  peak. 
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Table  H.  -  United  States  exports  (including  reexports)  to  Brazil, 
"by  groups  of  commodities,  in  1938  and  1939 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Groups  of  commodities 


I  1938  I  1939  1/ 

:       : 

-:    193  :    246 


Animal  products  and  animals,  inedible,  total 

Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages,  toteuL 
Wheat  flour  


Apples,  grapes,  and  pears,  fresh 
Walnuts  


Other  vegetable  food  products  and  beverages  — 


1,583 
199 
699 
155 
530 


1A5U 

182 
6U 
U7 


Vegetable  products,  inedible,  except  fibers  and 
wood,  total 


Automobile  tires 
Rosin  


Other  vegetable  products,  inedible  - 

Textile  fibers  and  manufactures,  toteil 
Corded  tire  fabric  


Silk  tram,  organzine  and  hard  twists  - 
Other  textile  fibers  and  manufactures 


Wood  and  paper,  total 
Wood  pulp 


Paper  and  manufactures 
Other  wood 


Nonmetallic  minerals,  totfitL 
Bituminous  coed,  -■•-  ■ 


Petroleum  and  petrolemn  products 
Artificial  abrasives  


Other  nonmetallic  minerals 


Metal  and  manufactures,  except  machinery  and 
vehicles,  total  — — 


Iron  and  steel  bars,  rods,  plates,  and  sheets 

Tin  plate  and  taggers'  tin 

Stiructural  shatjes 


Railway  track  material  

Tubular  products  and  fittings  

Wire  and  manufactures  

Refined  copper  in  ingots,  bars,  etc. 
Other  metals  and  manufactures 


Machinery  and  vehicles,  total 


Electidcal  machinery  and  apparatus  ■ — 

Industrial  machinery  

Office  appliances  

Printing  and  bookbinding  machinery  

Agrictiltural  machineiy 

Automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories • — • 

Aircraft  and  pcirts  — 


Other  machinery  and  vehicles  

Chemicals  and  related  products,  total 
Coal  tar  products 


Other  chemiceuLs  and  related  products 

Miscellaneous  domestic  articles  and  reexports  of 
foreign  merchandise  — 


2,082 
833 
612 
637 

603 
101 
107 
395 

839 
100 
575 
lU 

10,2^2 

883 

8,379 

171 

809 


8,504 

1,962 

1,427 

236 

487 

370 

1,117 

355 

2,550 

32,a3 

7,272 

6,715 

11385 

395 

ikm 

1,947 
2,205 


2,836 

1,U6 

751 

969 

681 

97 

133 

451 

1,270 
453 
651 
166 

11,^80 

1,962 

8,082 

229 

1,207 


15,361 
3,118 
4,158 

382 
1,248 

867 
1,411 

865 
3,312 


Total  exports,  including  reexports 


:  39,457 

:  8,583 

:  8,673 

:  1,438 

:  587 

:  1,627 

:.  14,002 

:  1,925 

:  2,622 


2,346  :  4,298 

269  ;'  1,480 

2,077  :  2;il8 

3.152  I  3.358 


1/ Preliminary. 


•t   61.957  :  80.441 


Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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Balance  of  payments  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 

With  few  large  geographic  regions  does  the  United  States  have 
as  great  an  import  trade  balance  as  with  Latin  America.   Customarily 
it  has  been  equal  to  approximately  100  million  dollars  annually."^ 
Of  this  trade  balance  the  United  States  trade  with  Brazil  alone  has 
accounted  for  about  one-half,  averaging  more  than  50  million  dollars 
€uinually  for  the  last  7  years.   In  several  years  during  the  last 
decade,  imports  have  been  double  the  total  valny  of  exports  to 
Brazil  (see  table  16). 

On  practically  all  accounts  other  than  that  for  merchandise  in  the 
balemce  of  payments,  however,  the  United  States  has  had  a  credit 
balance  with  Brazil.   The  principal  items  offsetting  the  large  im- 
port trade  balance  have  been  the  substantial  though  irregular  inter- 
est, redemption,  and  sinking  fund  receipts  on  Brazilian  dollar  bonds. 
Interest  receipts  alone  amounted  to  21  million  dollars  in  1929,  one- 
fifth  as  large  as  the  import  trade  balance,  but  they  declined  sharply 
after  1930  because  of  the  partial  default  on  Brazilian  dollar  bonds. 
Though  they  increased  steadily  in  the  period  1933-37,  in  1938  they 
amounted  to  only  one-half  million  dollars,  when  complete  default 
finally  occurred. 


y See  table  21,  page  101,  in  part  I  of  this  report  showing  the 
balance  of  payments  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America, 
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Estimated  United  States  holdings  of  Brazilian  dollar  bonds, 
practically  all  govemnent  issues,  had  a  par  value  of  298  mil- 
lion dollars  at  the  end  of  1938  and  v^ere  far  greater  in  annount 
than  those  of  any  other  Latin  American  country .■=/   Of  all  foreign 
dollar  bonds  held  in  the  United  States  the  Brazilian  issues, 
representing  8  percent  of  the  total,  were  third  largest,  follow- 
ing the  Canadian  and  German.   At  the  end  of  1938,  almost  a  fourth 
of  all  defaulted  foreign  dollar  bonds  held  in  the  United  States 
were  represented  ty  Brazilian  issues.   Resumption  of  servicing 
was  the  subject  of  considerable  negotiation  in  1939,  and  on  March  8, 
1940,  Brazil  announced  resumption  of  interest  payments,  on  an  adjusted 
basis,  on  all  her  external  national  government  indebtedness. 

The  last  item  shov/n  in  table  16,  the  net  balance,  should  be 
interpreted  ?dth  care  because  it  represents  the  balance  for  only 
part  of  the  accounts  ordinarily  entering  into  a  complete  state-^ 
ment  of  the  balance  of  payments.   The  principal  items  not 
represented  are  new  investments  in  Brazil,  the  movement  of  banking 
fxmds,  secvirity  transactions,  and  the  return  on  direct  invest- 
ments.  For  several  years  new  investments  of  United  States  funds 

in  Brazil  have  probably  been  small,  except  for  the  reinvestment 

2/ 
in  Brazil  of  returns  on  direct  investments.-'     These  direct 

1/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  The  Balance  of  International 
Payments  of  the  United  States  in  1938,  Appendix  D,  p.  90,  1939. 

2/  Such  reinvestments  v;ere  made  because  it  v/as  at  times  im- 
possible to  obtain  exchange  for  the  remittance  to  this  coion try 
of  earnings  on  direct  investments. 
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investments,  the  fifth  largest  in  Latin  America,  were  valued  at 
about  195  million  dollars  in  1936  and  have  probably  changed 
little  since  that  time.-=/  Nevertheless,  it  appears,  on  the  basis 
of  the  large  net  credit  balance  shown  for  the  available  accounts, 
that  a  substantial  though  diminishing  flow  of  funds,  arising 
largely  from  the  merchandise  balance,  has  moved  from  the  United 
States  to  Brazil  in  recent  years. 

During  a  large  pcurt  of  the  last  decade  Brazil's  foreign 
exchange  market  has  been  subject  to  government  regulation,-?/  and 
at  times  there  has  been  some  delay  in  obtaining  exchange  to  make 
remittances  for  imports  into  Brazil  and  to  transfer  dividends 
and  profits.   In  March  1939  the  United  States  and  Brazil  exchanged 
notes  involving  material  financial  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries.^  These  notes  provided  that,  for  the  purpose  of  im-« 
proving  the  condition  of  the  Brazilian  foreign  exchange  market, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  would  extend  certain 
credits  to  meet  amounts  due  United  States  exporters  for  Brazilian 
imports  from  the  United  States.   Arrangements  were  also  to  be 
made  try  the  Bank  to  extend  long-term  credits  for  the  purchase  by 

3/  tl.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments 
in  Foreign  Countries  -  1936,  table  U,   p.  12,  1938. 

2/  See  section  on  Brazilian  commercial  policy. 

^  State  Department  statement.  Discussions  between  His 
Excellency,  Senhor  Oswaldo  Araoha,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Brazil,  and  Officials  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
March  9,  1939. 
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Brazil  of  United  States  products,  particularly  those  which  would 
assist  in  improving  Brazilian  transportation  facilities.   More- 
over, the  President  of  the  United  States  indicated  his  intention 
to  ask  Congress  for  an  authorization  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
Brazil  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50  million  dollars  of  gold  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  establishment  of  a  central  bank 
in  Brazil •=/   Brazil  on  its  part  planned  among  other  things  to 
free  the  exchange  market  for  commercial  transactions  and  to 
facilitate,  under  normal  conditions  of  the  balance  of  international 
payments,  the  transfer  of  an  equitable  return  upon  United  otates 
direct  investments  in  Brazil. 

Under  this  general  agreement  the  Export-Import  Bank  imme- 
diately made  available  exchange  credits  amounting  to  19.2  mil- 
lion dollars,  of  which  about  4.0  percent  has  been  repaid.   The 
Bank  also  extended  long-term  credits  for  the  sale  to  Brazil  of 
rails,  for  the  electrification  of  railways,  and  other  purposes. 
Brazil,  however,  has  not  established  a  central  Bank.   Moreover, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  authorized  the 
gold  requested  by  the  President  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Brazil. 

1/  The  Banco  do  Brazil  is  controlled  by,  and  is  fiscal  agent 
for,  the  Government  of  Brazil j  it  is  not,  however,  a  central 
bank. 
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